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WILLIAM JOEL STONE 


BY WILLIAM MARION REEDY. 


UCH hullabaloo has been and is being raised 
M over the selection of William Joel Stone 
to succeed George G. Vest as Senator from 
Missouri. Mr, Stone was unfairly attacked. Noth- 
ing was urged against his fitness until the last mo- 
ment, when he had practically no chance to defend 
himself. He stumped the State for months as an 
avowed candidate. One rival after another withdrew 
from the contest and left him a free field. While he 
was campaigning for the office no charge was made 
against him. Only when the Senators and Represen- 
tatives had been elected and pledged to him did the 
battle begin against him, and quite a nasty fight it 
was, too. That it failed to stampede the caucus must 
be a matter of rejoicing to all fair-minded men. It 
is good ta know, too, that in all- Missouri, no Demo- 
crat could be found. willing to go forward and try 
to take the toga Stone had fairly won, on the strength 
of the ugly fight that was waged against him. The 
time to have beaten Stone was when Stone was be- 
fore the people, but those who wanted to beat Stone 
did not want to defeat the party, though they now 
proclaim that he won solely because of a perverted 
sense of party loyalty. It is being said now that 
Stone is “too small for the job.” That remains to be 
seen. The same charge was made against Vest when 
he first ran for the Senate, and now Vest is “the 
little giant.” In the opinion of the Mrrror, Senator 
Stone will be found to be worthy of the place he has 
attained. He is a man of ability, and if he is “only 
a gumshoe politician” now, we must remember that 
before now, politicians, who are mostly “gumshoes,” 
have become eminent statesmen. Mr. Stone is not a 
great orator, but he can make a fine speech. He is 
not deficient in diplomacy, and work is done in the 
Senate, in these days, by diplomacy and compromises 
rather than by orations. Mr. Stone will be found to 
be, in the near future, a Democratic leader in the 
Senate. His methods in the past may have been open 
to criticism, but has there not been a general drop 
in the character of political methods, due not to lead- 
ing politicians any more than to general conditions? 
Judging Mr. Stone by all the tests of the “historical 
method,” it is safe to say that he is able and clean, 
according to the contemporary average of such things. 
And, furthermore, most of what we have read about 
Stone was printed ex parte and colored, consciously 
or unconsciously, to accomplish his defeat. If the 
Mirror disliked Mr. Stone much more than it does, 
it would still feel called upon to say in fairness that 
it would be well to give Mr. Stone a chance to do 
something before we assert that he is “too small for 
his job.” He made a good Congressman, he was a 
fairly good Governor, he is a good lawyer, and he 
has won out in politics against powerful opposing 
interests and without much money at his disposal. 
These things show that he is far from being an ac- 
cident. He “got there” on something more than a 
“gumshoe sneak,” although the only fight upon him 
was itself of the nature of a “gumshoe sneak.” There 
were able and popular candidates against Mr. Stone 
when he entered the field. Not one of them, with 
any possible chance of winning, stayed to the finish. 
There were able politicians and powerful newspapers 





and colossal corporations against him, They failed 
to beat him by all the tricks they knew. A man 
who has beAten such a combination is not going to , 
be lost in the Senate. Ie has the real stuff in him, 
and it will assert itself. Missouri will some day be 
as proud of Stone as she is to-day of Cockrell and 
Vest. 
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REFLECTIONS 
Dirty Politics 
OWEVER the muddle over the St. Louis post- 
mastership may end, all citizens will be 
grateful for the termination of a noisome in- 
cident. The accusations against the incumbent were 
of a character to disgust people by their suggestion 
of impotency aspiring to action. The story was pub- 
lished abroad in the country, and, taken in conjunc- 
tion with similar stories of nastiness in relation to 
almost every other Federal office, must have helped 
create an impression that this city is the most im- 
moral of all the great municipalities. There is enough 
filth on file in the various Washington departments 
in relation to occupants of and aspirants for Federal 
positions in St. Louis to furnish with salacious plots | 
a dozen novelists of the G. W. M. Reynolds type. One 
might think from the quality of the matter filed 
against Republican office-holders and office-seekers, 
that in their factional fights, the members of that 
party use private detectives and spotters as chief 
factors in their machines. It seems that no Repub- 
lican of local importance could go anywhere or do 
anything, day or night, without a sleuth on his trail, 
and that nothing was too dastardly or debased to 
charge against anyone. The case against Postmaster 
Baumhoff was the cap-sheaf. As printed it read not 
unlike Mr. W. T. Staed’s famous Pall-Mall Gazette 
exposure of “The Maiden Tribute of Modern Baby- 
lon,” and the sliminess of it was intensied by the 
silliness of its alleged misfeasances. All the malicious 
salacity of the charges against four or five other Fed- 
eral incumbents or aspirants was increased to the 
nth power against Baumhoff, and it is no wonder 
that some one at Washington is reported to have 
asked, “Why don’t the police of St. Louis raid the 
Federal building?” It is all over now—let us hope. 
The display of personal and partisan rancor and 
meanness has given St. Louis a bad standing at the 
Capital. The showing of personal sexual delinquen- 
cies has made it seem that St. Louis officialdom, or, 
for that matter, St. Louis business men and politi- 
cians generally, have no more morality than a rab- 
bit. There is no nastier politics anywhere than has 
been exhibited in the fight for Federal offices in St. 
Louis and the city may well feel relief over the an- 
nouncement that the fight is done with for good. The 
Mirror does not say that anyone charged with moral 
obliquity in the fight was guilty, but wishes only to 
comment upon the nature of the persons who con- 
certed political warfare by methods savoring of the 
panel-worker and the blackmailer. The thing was 
overdone. There was too much of it to be all true. 
Much of the foulness must have had its origin in 
the minds and hearts of those who organized the cam- 
paign of the sex-scandal against the various men in 
office in the Custom House or those who wished to 
get in those offices, 



































The World's Fair Leit Motif 

THe World’s Fair works seem to have settled 
down to the inevitable direction of a very few men. 
The individualist effort to hold out against the Moguls 
appears to have ceased with the suppression of Sculp- 
tor Ruckstuhl, who thought he knew something of 
his art, but found out he did not, when he bucked up 
against the hyperestheticism of the bosses who had 
learned esthetics in the grain-pit or the plumbing 
shop. But who says this is not as it should be? Is 
this not an age of commercialism and centralization? 
Art? What’s art? The money talks. Cop the cash, 
and you're all the cheese. “The bust outlasts the 
throne, the coin Tiberius.” So said the poet, and he 
was right. “The coin” outlasts everything. And the 
World’s Fair is going to be a glorification of our 
commercial greatness—of “the coin,” in other words. 
That’s the real spirit of the age. What’s the use fight- 
ing it? Let us all submit, abandon our ideals and 
ideas of a dream city for the Fair; get out and hustle; 
get into every “good thing” going and get “the long 


te 


green.” 


Building Reform 

Two years ago, the Legislature of New York 
passed a building law which contained stringent pro- 
visions regarding the architecture and sanitation of 
tenement buildings. This law has since given rise to 
a good deal of complaint in quarters where fossilism 
and greed are permanent fixtures. And in response to 
this complaint, Governor Odell has recently suggested 
that the law be amended so as to remove every ob- 
jectionable feature. Well-informed people believe that 
the gubernatorial suggestion will be followed, notwith- 
standing the fact that the new law has led to marked 
changes for the better in the tenement section of Great- 
er New York. The buildings put up in accordance 
with the requirements of the law of Igor are all in 
strong demand, and renting at good prices. Contrary 
to the expectations of skeptics, the lower classes of 
the population are willing to pay good rent for good 
houses, where care has been taken to provide for the 
comfort, cleanliness and health of families. The un- 
prejudiced and more progressive builders strongly en- 
dorse the new law. They assert that the new houses 
are rented even before they are completed. There is 
evidence of gain from every standpoint. The tenement- 
dwellers, who live in better, cleaner and more sanitary 
houses, are benefited in a social, economic and moral 
way. They are transformed into better citizens. They 
learn to appreciate the value of pleasant surroundings 
and of cleanliness. In view of this, the passage of the 
proposed amendment to the building law would be 
nothing less than a step backward. If there is any- 
thing that deserves special encouragement in the ad- 
ministration of municipal governments, it is plans to 
abolish the filth, miseries and physical and moral dan- 
gers of our urban slums. For there is the hot-bed 
of disease, crime, ignorance and moral degradation. 
Abolish the slums, and you have removed one of the 


most repulsive sores of modern city life. 


’ & 
The Tingley Case 


THE evidence produced at the late trial of the 
Tingley-Times libel case at San Diego, Cal., bordered 
on the sensational. Some of it was infinitely disgust- 
ing. Mrs. Tingley, the self-styled successor of 
Madame Blavatsky, had a good many witnesses in her 
favor, and was represented by distinguished counsel, 
but she failed to convince the popular mind that there 
was no basis for the charges that the tyrannical the- 
osophist had starved little children and imprisoned 
them in padded cells, and that the walls of her in- 
stitution were hiding scenes of gross and revolting 
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immorality. A reading of the testimony produced at 
the trial is enough to stagger the minds of sensible 
people. It is hard to believe that, in this enlightened 
age, persons may still be found who will blindly 
adopt the teachings of a charlatan like Mrs, Tingley, 
and unhesitatingly follow every one of her dictatorial 
behests. It was proved at the trial that her follow- 
ers were not allowed to enter into any sort of con- 
versation without her consent; that she committed in- 
numerable acts of brutality in the treatment of help- 
less children and invalids, and generally assumed the 
prerogatives of an autocrat of unlimited power. The 
disclosures in this case should give people afflicted 
with idiosyncrasies an instructive idea of the humbug 
involved in these modern religious fads. Fakirs like 
Mrs. Tingley and ’Lige Dowie could not thrive but 
for the ignorance and craziness of their dupes. . 


*’ & 


Tempora Mutantur 


Russia has had the temerity to send warships 
through the Dardanelles, and England is now filing 
a protest with Abdul Hamid. The latter, it is fair to 
presume, will consign the solemn document to his ca- 
pacious and well-filled waste-paper basket. Abdul can- 
not be scared any more with rubbish of that kind. 
He has had an extensive experience with protests and 
ultimatums, and knows by this time that they are, 
as a rule, not worth the paper on which they are writ- 
ten. England is mot anxious, at present, to do 
more than protesting. These are not the glorious 
days of Lord Beaconsfield. England has too many 
irons in the fire to indulge in the luxury of “throwing 
fits’ over the passage of a few Russian warships 
through the Dardanelles. The best it can do is to fol- 
low Russia’s example. 


te t 
Modern Christianity 

A DETROIT capitalist declared, the other day, that 
“we are worse than the Jews in Christ’s time. They 
had blindly followed custom. We have had the light 
for nearly two thousand years, and we are no nearer 
the kingdom of Christ on earth than we were at his 
birth.” Talk of this kind is getting to be quite the 
fashion. At the basis of it lies the belief that man- 
kind has not only ceased to progress towards a reali- 
zation of true Christian ideals, but is actually in a state 
of retrogression. Is this belief well-based? By no 
means. In spite of all the wrongs which Christian 
civilization has been, and still is, making itself guilty 
of, there is ample evidence to prove that it is still 
progressing. The very fact that there are so many 
who bewail its modern excrescences shows that the 
spirit of Christ continues to be with us. During the 
last two thousand years, Christianity has seen many ups 
and downs. Empires and kingdoms have come and 
gone, but the Christian ideals are alive to-day as they 
were at any time since He walked on earth. Anybody 
who has made a close study of the history of the early 
Christian ages, knows that civilized mankind has 
passed many milestones since then on_ the 
road. that leads to perfection. It is  non- 
sensical to maintain that the world is no 
better to-day than it was when the Divine Child 
was born at Bethlehem. ‘The first chapter of Paul’s 
epistle to the Romans constitutes an unanswerable 
argument in refutation of the statement that the Chris- 
tian world of the present time is deteriorating in its 
sense of morality. We all know that we are still im- 
measurably below the ethical standard preached by the 
Man of Sorrows, but we also know that we are still 
progressing and still clinging to true Christian ideals. 
At times we falter, we stumble and even go astray, but 
we always find our way back again to the right path 
that is so narrow and so difficult of ascent. There is 


absolutely no reason to despair of Christianity and its 
present condition. It is making the world better and 
kinder right along. If it were in the sere and yellow 
leaf, the Hague Tribunal of Arbitration would never 
have been established, nor would Father Damien have 
sacrificed himself for his lepers on the Island of 


Molokai. dil 
Diminishing Professorial Profits 

THE legal profession has fallen upon evil days. It is 
overcrowded and suffering from a centralization of 
business. The struggle for the young practitioner in- 
creases in severity. Out of the average hundred of 
students who graduate from the many law schools 
every year there are only a few who really succeed. 
The others generally drift into clerkships or become 
the hirelings of the prominent firms who are now mo- 
nopolizing the lion’s share of legal business. The old 
prosperous days have vanished away and will return 
no more. Things have changed very materially since 
the time when any intelligent, ambitious young fellow 
could make his way at the bar. It requires influence, 
capital and prestige, these days, to get a good foothold 
in the profession. The average young man who is not 
endowed with these prerequisites should leave Black- 
stone’s Commentaries alone and try to make his mark 
in life in another direction. The centralizing tendency 
in business naturally intensifies the aggravating posi- 
tion in which independent practitioners find themselves. 
The great trusts of the present day have all their own 
legal department, or patronize such firms only as are 
composed of men of great reputation in the legal pro- 
fession. And these firms become employers of lawyers 
who have not the means to engage in practice of their 
own, or failed in it, after a trial of months, or, per- 
haps, years, during which they lived a dog’s life in des- 
perate efforts to keep body and soul together. Mr. 
Brisbane Walker, in a late number of the Cosmopoli- 
tan, makes the statement that there are law firms 
which have on their rolls more than “a hundred per- 
sons, of whom one-half have been admitted to prac- 
tice. Three or four names only are known to the pub- 
lic, and these reap the fees of success. The others are, 
to all intents and purposes, clerks, drawing not even 
high salaries, because the universities are turning out 
lawyers in such endless profusion; the supply so far 
exceeds the demand that many able men are com- 
pelled to take these underpaid positions.” That legal 
business is decreasing cannot be doubted. Court dock- 
ets prove it. A simplification of business methods, and 
a growing desire to avoid all unnecessary litigation 
have produced a class of lawyers which confines itself 
to the giving of reliable advice as to how to avoid suits 
or to arrive at satisfactory settlements. The great 
commercial, manufacturing and financial corporations 
of to-day are not anxious to go into litigation. They 
know too well that litigation involves lots of expense 
and a waste of precious time. And so they have their 
counsellors, whose duty it is to prevent suits and to 
explain the statutes and rules of law. Trust and title 
guaranty companies are likewise working towards a 
reduction in legal business. They have deprived the 
conveyancer and title examiner, who used to play such 
an important role, years ago, of most of his business 
and income. The growth of insurance must be regard- 
ed as an additional cause of the law’s decay. Insurance 
against blackmailing or unjustifiable legal proceedings 
is becoming quite a feature of modern business. Doc- 
tors, to take only one example, are now being insured 
against suits for malpractice. Among other reasons 
for the decreasing profits of the legal profession may 
be mentioned the introduction of more simple methods 
of conveyance of real and personal property, and the 
better knowledge which people possess nowadays of 
legal principles and formalities. The constant spread 
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of education is necessarily inimical to the interests 
of lawyers, for the fees of the latter and of the courts 
as well are,.as.a rule, paid by persons. who have 
either been ignorant of their own rights or those of 
others.. A good acquaintance with the -principles! of 
the law prevents many a suit, and, this being the case, 
it is incumbent upon Government to bring those prin- 
ciples, as incorporated in the statutes and decisions of 
the courts, within the mental grasp. of every citizen of 
ordinary intelligence. 
t 
Selfish Tnterests 

Mr. Oxnarp is authority for the statement that the 
American Beet Sugar Association has withdrawn all 
opposition to the Cuban reciprocity treaty, but that it 
will insist upon the adoption of an amendment provid- 
ing that the twenty per cent reduction in import duties 
on Cuban sugar shall remain unchanged for the five 
years’ life of the treaty. The association, we are told, 
will at the same time demand an abandonment of plans 
favoring a seventy-five per cent reduction in duties on 
sugar and tobacco imported from the Philippine is- 
lands. From this. it must be inferred that the beet 
sugar interests decided to permit of the passage 
of the Cuban treaty only after having been assured 
that there will be no lowering of tariff duties on Phil- 
ippine products. In the face of such a quid pro quo, 
there does not seem to be any special reason for jubila- 
tion at the prospect of a speedy passage of the Cuban 
treaty. The beet sugar men, who must be presumed 
to be closely identified with Havemeyer’s Sugar Trust, 
could) not be expected to make a concession of this 
kind without receiving another one in return. They 
were shrewd enough, in their pourparlers with Con- 
gress, to demand that all possibility of a further reduc- 
tion in duties on Cuban sugar during the coming five 
years be removed, and that the door remain shut for 
the Filipinos. Dickering and bargainings-of this kind 
are not calculated to enhance our admiration for pro- 
tective tariffs or our respect for log-rolling protected 
interests. Why should the latter be allowed such a po- 
tent influence in the shaping of legislation? Why 
should they be permitted to dictate to Congress and 
to override the wishes and interests of the people? It 
is a pity that President Roosevelt’s well-meaning pur- 
poses should constantly be thwarted by such  sordid- 
minded people, whose avariciousness knows neither 
honor nor patriotism. 


% & 
Dress Reform 
Mrs. Daniel 
M. Lord, of Chicago, has taken up the cause of the 
lord of creation with a noble, infective enthusiasm. 
In addressing her club, the other day, she declared that 
modern man should adopt thé Rembrandt style of 
dressing the hair, and the lace neckwear and knee 
breeches of the times of Thomas Jefferson. Incident- 
ally, Mrs. Lord condescended to inform her auditors 
that her husband has already become a zealous sup- 
porter of the new movement. 


AND now for reform in man’s dress! 


It is to be presumed 
that his lower extremities, vulgarly known as “legs,” 
are strictly presentable and comme il faut, and that his 
devoted, reform-thirsty spouse is no longer willing to 
have them hid by hideous pantaloons. Mrs. Lord ap- 
pears to have an eye for beauty as well as for art. She 
longs for a revelation of the human form divine. 
Woman has abandoned the horrid bustle, the tight 
corset, the crinoline and various other things which, 
in ‘the course of the last century, constituted a source 
of terror, of vexation, and, at times, of numerous dif- 
ficulties to the helpless male. At the present time, her 
fashions of dress delight the masculine eye. They 
tetid to silhouette her graceful form; they intimate, 


they attract, they provoke. Skirts are contracting in 
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width; corsets diminishing and loosening, and hats as- 
suming a more sensible and more artistic shape and 
trimming, and the admiring male looks on and is prone 
to applaud a reform movement that promises to in- 
crease the multitude of his mundane pleasures. And, 
at the same time, he continues to swear at baggy trous- 
ers, microbe protecting hats, agony producing collars 
and shirts, and to long for the day when Mrs. Lord’s 
fondest dreams shall become a tangible reality. Mas- 
culine dress reform deserves encouragementy* even if 
it is not much in favor with those men whom Nature 
has endowed with superlatively generous proportions, 
or with legs that forcibly remind us of the rotundity 
of the globe. It is said that Governor Hogg, of Texas, 
is the most bitterly opposed to knee breeches. His 
recent début at the Court of St. James utterly failed 
to convince him of the necessity of reform. Knee 
breeches, wigs and lace have no longer any attraction 
for him. His friends do not blame him for his lack 
of enthusiasm for the reform movement. They think 
that there is nothing of the divine in ‘his Falstaffian 
physique, any more than there is in that of Grover 
Cleveland. 


te 
Emma Calve’s Love Affair 


Tue lusciously beautiful Calvé is about to take 
unto herself a husband. All Paris is talking of the 
affair, both she and her fiancé being extremely popu- 
lar. The latter, whose name is Bois, is a well-known 
literary writer, and an intimate friend of Camille 


Flammarion. He is said to be quite a cynic in his 


views of feminine nature and inclined to believe, like . 


Balzac did, that virtue is an imbecility. His cynical 


mind does not prevent him, however, from being 
deeply infatuated with the woman of his choice. Both 
are dabbling in the occult sciences and philosophies. 
Spiritualism, it is intimated, has a strong hold upon 
them. Bois is the author of “Satanism and Magic,” 
which he wrote, some years ago, in conjunction with 
Joris Karl Huysmans, the bizarre author of “La 
Bas,” and who has since become a layman in the 
order of Benedictines. In view of the fact that prom- 
inent people of Parisian society have reintroduced the 
ancient cult of Isis, the occult proclivities of Emma 
Calvé and her fiancé will not cause any particular as- 


tonishment. 


% 
Booming Free Trade 


THE mole-eyed coal Moguls give protectionists no 
end of worry these days. Their high-handed, tyran- 
nical methods constitute the most powerful and the 
most logical argument in favor of free trade that could 
possibly be made. Economic truths are not, as a 
rule, grasped by the mind of the average man until 
they come in direct and immediate contact with his 
pocketbook. 


protection, is asking from fifteen to twenty-five dol- 


When a coal trust, that is sheltered by 


lars a ton for its product, and, thereby, causing an 
infinite amount of suffering among the poor classes 
of the people, the merits of the free trade idea cease 
to be of merely academical interest. An attempt to 
monopolize articles of food led to the establishment 
of free trade in England. And the monopolizing of 
fuel and some other commodities may yet prove the 
downfall of the régime of protection in the United 
States. 
& t 
Quick Action Necessarv 


passing Senator 
Advices from Ma- 


Concress should not delay in 
Lodge’s Philippine currency bill. 
nila, and the late annual report of Governor Taft leave 
no doubt that the economic conditions in the archi- 
pelago are such that prompt and intelligent action 
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must at once be taken, if a prolongation of the prevail- 
ing commercial depression, and an outbreak of grave 
disturbances are to be avoided. The merchants of 
Manila are a unit in declaring that there can be no 
economic improvement until something has been done 
to put the monetary system of the islands on a stable 
basis. The depression in the value of silver has seri- 
ously reduced the purchasing power of the people and 
upset all trade relations with foreign countries. The 
Lodge bill may not be perfect in all its provisions, but 
it represents the best that, it seems, can be had at the 
present time. Our responsibilities to the Filipinos are 
great, especially since there can be no longer any doubt 
that peace has been restored. 
to await a redemption of American promises to do ev- 


The people are willing 


erything to hasten the approach of better economic 
conditions, and it would be bad policy to disappoint 
them by letting things drift along as they are now 
doing. ,By giving the Filipinos proof of our sincere 
desire to help them in every possible way, we will 
strengthen their feeling of loyalty and love and respect 
for the flag. 


kkk 
ON THE TOP OF THE WORLD 


BY JOHN H. RAFTERY. 


ESTERDAY morning, at sunrise, five miles from 
Y a human habitation, alone, except for the mo- 
tionless pony upon, which I sat, I realized for 
the first time “the absolute silence” and the utter isola- 
tion. It has been said that in the Redwood forests of 
California, as nowhere else in the world, can be found 
that final stillness which affrights the ear, that ulti- 
mate fixity and poise of inanimate nature which seems 
as if the world must have stopped its revolutions, as if 
it had paused inert upon its orbit, as if, at last, it had 
ceased to be the sentient mother of all life and lay 
in the endless sleep. 

But there is never a time that one cannot hear the 
faint, far murmurings of the breeze above and beyond 
the towering masts of that forest; seldom a minute 
passes that some dead twig does not come hurtling 
down from some remote arch, rattling long echoes 
through the voiceless aisles and scaring the lurking 
creatures of the wilds A 
bowlder, set loose upon some declivity, will wake a 
thousands reverberations and the footfall of the steal- 
thiest beast will crackle upon the twigs and dead 
leaves to remind one that the world is not yet pulse- 


into sound and motion. 


less. 

But here, on the mighty reaches of the Staked 
Plains, on a breezeless morning like this, there is no 
motion, not even the “sound so slight that nothing 
lives ’twixt it and silence.” The short grass, curled 
close and fine to the floor of the plains, is noiseless 
as a velvet carpet. Not a fence, not a tree, not a tele- 
graph pole or wire, not a bush, not even a cactus, 
breaks the smooth and horizon-touching surface of 
this dun, dead ocean. The turquoise sky is unflecked 
and innocent of cloud or haze, but in the east, low 
down, where the brazen sun is just rising, there is a 
diminishing halo of pearl-pink light upon the blue. I 
have heard and read of the utter sense of pitiful deso- 
lation' that comes upon the man alone in a small boat 
on the bosom of the high sea. But he at least can 
listen to the roar of the surges, the groan of his vessel 
struggling with the waters, the myriad voices of the 
deeps. 

Of course there are days here when the north wind 
comes down from the fierce latitudes whistling impo- 
tently across the plains, but now there is no wind, no 
cloud, no snow. The motionless air is pungent and 
exhilarating. Each breath one draws makes the blood 
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tingle and the eye brighten. In the cold gray before 
dawn the breath of your nostrils does not change to 
vapor upon the dry, sharp air. It does not make 
frost upon your beard, nor start the tears. But when 
the sun comes slanting across the immeasurable vista, 
casting no shadows, bathing the whole world with 
warm, white light, you know that you are indeed upon 
the top, of the world, and a sense of the indescribable 
pleasure of mere living comes upon you like a message 
from the Maker. 

A thirty-mile ride across these plains will bring me 
to one of the ranch houses of the famous X. I. T. 
ranch, a three million acre cattle farm which, within 
the past five years, has transformed the methods and 
achievements of the true cattlemen of the Southwest. 
Already, in the vicinity of the Rock Island and the 
Santa Fe railroads, the eventless reaches of the Pan- 
handle are being rapidly transformed and transfigured. 
It has been found that this mighty domain, long 
known of} ranchmen and herders as the “short grass 
country,” has a deep, rich and inexhaustible soil that 
was millions of years in decomposing and will yield 
perpetually every species of fodder crops that have 
been recently introduced into the arid and semi-arid 
regions of the West. 

The Farwell ranch alone has built over 1,500 miles 
of barbed wire fence, and every year new companies 
are setting up wells and headquarters for the breeding 
and feeding of high-grade cattle. It is not a country 
for the small farmer nor for the homesteader and emi- 
grant without means, but for the experienced stock- 
breeder who has sufficient means to sink adequate 
wells for the maintenance of his herds, and who will 
supplement the native growth of wild grasses with the 
cultivated, drouth-resisting fodder plants adaptable to 
the region, it is, beyond doubt, the ideal cattle country 
of the whole United States. 

Stock farmers who have been here for a period of 
five years and less have been astonished at the results 
which have attended their young orchards and vine- 
yards. Strawberries, cherries, and many small fruits, 
which were once supposed to be alien to all the high- 
lands of the Panhandle, not only thrive without irriga- 
tion, but equal in flavor and appearance the best pro- 
ducts of the older States in the lower altitudes. 

And there is aj winsome attractiveness about the 
widely scattered ranch-houses of this thinly settled em- 
pire which is peculiarly unique. I came, this after- 
noon, after a long hard ride across the brown empti- 
ness of a great fenceless range, to the beautiful home 
of the foreman. Splendid rows of apple and peach 
trees; smooth lawns, dried up now, but with the crisp, 
sweep odor of well cured grass; pretty outbuildings, 
white painted fences, children romping out-doors all 
day long; wondrous pigs of prize winning fame, sleck, 
black Angus cattle, plump pullets and all the homely 
glories of a perfect rural home founded and upbuilded 
here in what was a wilderness until within the past 
few years. The very contrast of the range desolation 
with the cozy thrift and domesticity of the distant 
homes adds piquance and charm to the latter. 


And yet, so enormous is the acreage comprised in 
this salubrious plateau that the advances of the pion- 
eer cattlemen and settlers have scarcely made them- 
selves apparent to the casual tourist or visitor. To 
have an appreciation of the real and intangible splen- 
dors of the region, to forecast, with any sense of pro- 
portion, the ultimate possibilities of its development, 
is impossible without leaving the seldom rai!road sta- 
tions to gallop with the cowboys from headquarters 
to headquarters, and to know at first hand the freedom, 
the inspiration, the consciousness of strenuous living 
that comes to the man in the saddle, riding in the 
sunlight on the roof of the sphere, 
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FRANCE’S GIGANTIC SWINDLE 


BY RUFUS ALLISON. 


of Paris, at present, is the Humbert scandal. 

It would appear as though the destinies of 
France were depending on the outcome of the com- 
ing examinations and trials. On the stock exchange, 
in the theaters, clubs and cafés, everybody is com- 
menting on the affair and indulging in conjectures 
as to the number of prominent politicians, financiers 
and littérateurs that appear to be implicated in it. 
The anti-religious campaign, the troubles in South 
Africa and Morocco, the financial operations of M. 
Rouvier, the Fiscal Minister, and the proceedings on 
the coast of Venezuela have lost their attractions and 
are no longer uppermost in the feverish, sensation- 
loving minds of Frenchmen. The Humberts, who 
were recently captured in Madrid, are now confined 
in the Conciergerie, the famous prison in which 
Marie Antoinette suffered for so many months pre- 
ceding her death on the guillotine, and the object of 
a curious amount of morbid curiosity. 

The most interesting of the prisoners is, of course, 
Therese Humbert, who has been the head and front 
of the gigantic swindle of many years’ standing. The 
Paris correspondent of the New York Evening Post 
says she is a woman of forty-seven, stout and of only 
medium stature, with full cheeks and colorless, lack- 
lustre skin, with protruding black eyes, and black 
hair, brushed high up from a low and narrow fore- 
head. Her hands are small and dimpled and con- 
stantly in graceful motion, which lends almost a 
charm to her otherwise common person. Usually, 
there is an air of devouring activity and irrepressible 
energy about her movements, 

The history of this woman is one of almost Du- 
masian romanticism and adventures. When a mere 
girl (known as Therese Daurignac, Humbert being 
her husband’s name), she learned that she could raise 
money on the strength of her stories. The Toulouse 
merchants gave her credit for a trousseau, when she 
told them of her approaching marriage with a young 
man of Bordeaux. They soon learned, however, that 
the young man had no existence outside of her imag- 
ination, and they forced her father to sell his farm to 
pay his daughter’s debts. 

The family had long been telling stories of an in- 
heritance that would some day be bequeathed to them. 
Perhaps they had real expectations. One of the 
points on which curiosity now demands to be satis- 
fied is precisely this: Was there at the beginning a 
foundation for the stories of Therese about property 
coming to her? 

After her first escapade, the Daurignacs took up 
their abode in the city of Tonlouse, with Therese in 
charge of the house, her mother being dead. She 
repeatedly showed government bonds of considerable 
amounts to gain credit for household expenses; she 
had some reason why money could not be realized di- 
rectly on the securities for the time being. These bonds 
came from her father, who was always repeating: 
“We shall some day be rich!” They crop up again 
and again in her career, and, in later years, practised 
financial agents examined what they still maintain 
were valid government bonds for large amounts, safe- 
deposited in the fireproof safe to which she appealed 
as security for her immense loans. 

The father had already persuaded one of his neigh- 
bors that there was money coming to his family. 
This was Gustave Humbert, a Senator of the new 
Republic. This persuasion of money sure to come 
to the Daurignacs is the only explanation of the three 
successive marriages: Therese, with Frederic Hum- 


T a leading topic of discussion in the papers 


bert, the Senator’s only son; Emile Daurignac, with 
Alice Humbert, the Senator’s only daughter, and a 
nephew, Humbert, now dead, with another Daurignac 
girl, <A local tradition of Toulouse, not baseless, 
but without proof, assigns the stocks and bonds of 
Therese to the sequestration of an unclaimed inheri- 
tance, which Senator Humbert’s position enabled him 
to make. 

The strange relations existing between Senator 
Humbert, a dignified law professor, and Therese, the 
under-educated daughter of a bankrupt farmer, are 
vital in the case. He seems to have been dominated 
by her from the beginning; if he was not her know- 
ing and willing accomplice, then he must have been 
hypnotized by her out of his common sense. The 
Senator’s widow, a country woman, with no ambition 
except to serve her husband faithfully, is now mak- 
ing vigorous efforts to defend his memory from 
reproach. To those who object to the countenance 
which he gave to the inventions of Therese, she an- 
swers, firmly, and invariably: “You do not know what 
a woman my daughter-in-law is.” And she has the 
same answer to excuse her son, Frederic, who must 
be presumed to have known of the criminal swindle 
and operations of his wife and to have assisted her 
in the end. 

When the marriage took place, the inheritance was 
to come to Therese from her godmother, an_ old 
woman, with orange orchards near Tarbes. This was 
the story told by the Senator to his colleague, Con- 
stans, who was afterwards the Prime Minister that 
brought about the downfall of General Boulanger. 
Senator Constans now maintains that he ridiculed 
the story, even then, to the elder Humbert’s disgust. 

After the marriage the young couple went to live 
in Paris, near the Senator. Therese, living modestly, 
almost meanly, began borrowing on the strength of 
her inheritance. The Senator gave her his support, 
although she now said, and he repeated after her, that 
the inheritance was coming, no longer from the god- 
mother, but from a rich Portuguese, who had been 
a friend of Therese’s mother. This openly hinted 
dishonor of a mother is one of the shocks which the 
story has in reserve for persons still sensitive where 
morality is concerned. 

The Paris merchant, who made the first consider- 
able loan (some 25,000 francs) based the credit he 
gave on the reputation and character of Senator Hum- 
bert. When the story of a delay in realizing the in- 
heritance became a pretext for not paying him, he 
soon made up his mind. “There are no rich Portu- 
guese,” he said, plumply. With great difficulty he re- 
covered his money. Old man Daurignac had already 
tried to placate him by mentioning that a millionaire 
American was about leaving another legacy to a sec- 
ond daughter. This was received with such a blast 
of incredulity that the subject was at once dropped. 

In 1882, Senator Humbert was made Minister of 
Justice. His first action, as head of the entire judi- 
cial system of France, was to give his authority to 
the smashing of the Union Generale—a great bank 
founded by the Conservative opponents of the Radical 
Ministry. Whether this was done from political mo- 
tives, or whether he was bribed by the Bourse spec- 
ulators, who profited by the failure, or whether he 
took measures which were certainly arbitrary on 
principle, is another problem, the solution of which 
would, probably, add another interesting page to the 
interesting history of France of the last century. Zola 
made the speculative side of this disaster in the finan- 
cial world the keynote of his novel, “L’Argent.” 

The belief is entertained by many that this finan- 
cial crash must be regarded as the origin of the Hum- 
bert money, which enabled Therese to begin financial! 
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operations of a magnitude that would have appalled 
the leading magnates of any great stock exchange of 
the world, if their true extent and purpose could, at 
that time, have been realized. In any case, a month 
after the downfall of the Union Generale, Therese 
Humbert and her husband moved into a handsome 
house in a rich quarter of Paris, and began the crowd- 
ed receptions to which the Senator invited his Repub- 
lican friends. 

The second considerable loan was for sixty thou- 
sand francs, and was made by the Senator in person 
from a doctor near Narbonne, on the strength of the 
Portuguese fable. The Senator was as blandly con- 
fident in this as he had previously been in the inher- 
itance from the godmother, for he related the story, 
in 1878, to his friend, Senator Constans. Before 1883 
was over, the doctor’s loan had led to the buying of 
the Chateau of Céleyran, near Narbonne, for two 
millions of francs, for which the payment was the 
signatures of Therese and her husband; to the bor- 
rowing of an equal sum in ready money in the vi- 
cinity; and to the buying of a second chateau, Vives- 
Eaux, near Paris. The borrowing and debts of this 
year alone amounted to more than twelve millions of 
francs, of which more than half has never been paid. 
The borrowing from banks also began this year with 
Laleu, of Cambrai. 

From the close of the year of 1883, the Humberts 
began to use, and to benefit by, political and judicial 
influence. M. Jacquin, the Councillor of State, who 
was so prominent among the friends of the Humberts 
up to the very day of the flight, now first appears. 
In these years, he held high offices in the Ministry 
of Justice, and for a time was at the head of the par- 
don department. One of the earliest: loans, which 
amounted into the millions, had, precisely, for its mo- 
tive the obtaining of a pardon for the son of a rich 
country gentleman, near Narbonne, a case of mili- 
tary desertion. Again, when the former proprietor 
of Céleyran sued for payment on the property he had 
sold, M. Jacquin impressed judges and lawyers of 
Narbonne by accompanying Madame Humbert to their 
town. M. Jacquin now protests that, during his 
twenty years of daily intimacy with the Humberts, 
he never once deliberately used his high influence in 
their favor. The opponents of Radical Republican- 
ism, who strive in every way to make political cap- 
ital out of the Humbert swindle, have a special griev- 
ance against M. Jacquin; it was his single vote in 
the Conseil d’Etat which authorized the interpretation 
of the Religious Association law, used by the gov- 
ernment to close the sisters’ schools last spring and 
summer, 

Other political complications arose at the same 
time. One of the Narbonne creditors pressed so vio- 
lently for payment that Senator Humbert himself 
signed an acknowledgment of 500,000 francs bor- 
rowed by Therese and Frederic. When the note was 
enforced by legal process, it was found to have been 
wrongly executed, and a heavy fine accrued to the 
Stamp Department. This was brought to the atten- 
tion of M. Carnot, then Minister of Finance, who 
reduced the fine. The note was finally paid. It is 
singular, to say the least, that such carelessness of 
execution of a note should not have impressed the 
cautious mind of M. Carnot, but confidence in Sen- 
ator Humbert, “a patriarch of the Republic,” appears 
to have been unlimited and implicit. Shortly after- 
wards, when Carnot had been elected President of 
France, his wife presented Therese everywhere, and 
doubly increased her social prestige. 

In the meanwhile, and in spite of multiplying court 
troubles, Frederic Humbert had been elected a Rad- 
ical member of Parliament, in September, 1885, and 
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His defeated Con- 
servative opponent had gathered from talk of Sen- 
ator Constans that there was something suspicious 
about the Humbert inheritances, but he failed to use 
his knowledge to advantage. 

It was just after the election of Frederic to Par- 
liament that the remarkable piece of legal engineer- 
ing was accomplished by which the inheritance of 
Therese acquired standing before the courts without 
being contested. This is the famous Crawford com- 
promise, which was dated from the previous year, 
1884, just as the Crawford will was dated from 1877, 
both compromise and will being, of course, equally 
non-existent with the Crawfords themselves. The sub- 
stance of Therese’s tale was that, under the last will 
of Robert Henry Crawford, a mythical wealthy 
American, she had become sole heir to a fortune of 
100,000,000 francs. This legacy, she explained, was 
an act of gratitude on the part of Crawford, whom 
she pretended to have nursed back to health. No 
caprice of an American millionaire seems improbable 
in France. 

In order to profit by this invention, it was neces- 
sary that her legendary fortune should be accepted 
as the equivalent of negotiable securities. To do this, 
it was necessary, first, to obtain legal certification of 
the existence of the Crawford millions; second, to 
avert a demand to show the actual securities. At this 
juncture, two nephews of Crawford conveniently ap- 
peared, and opposed the will, which named The- 
rese Daurignac as sole legaté, one which, while leav- 
ing a small annuity to her, divided the fortune equally 
between themselves, Robert and Henry Crawford, 
and Therese’s younger sister, Marie. They declared 
that it was their uncle’s dying wish that one of them 
should marry a Daurignac—either was willing to wed 
Marie—and thus unite the families. Pending settle- 
ment of the case, a mutual agreement was_ entered 
into providing that the 100,000,000 francs in securi- 
ties should be sealed in Madame Humbert’s safe, not 
to be opened by her under penalty of forfeiting all 
claim upon the estate. 

As the Crawfords admitted both will and com- 
promise, there was never any question about these 
documents before the court. It is idle to say that in 
America these documents, which were not disputed, 
would have been demanded by the courts; there were 
enough other questions based on perfectly legal ci- 
tations and powers of attorney to occupy the atten- 
tion of the judges. At most, the production of one 
of the Crawfords in person might have been exacted; 
but when a Frenchman sues by procuration in Amer- 
ica, is his presence in person demanded? It is hardly 
necessary to add that all the documents and powers 
of attorney were pure forgeries. 

Early in 1886, Therese and her husband bought a 
great house in the Avenue de la Grande Armée; it was 
paid for in signatures of the couple, always on the 
strength of the wife’s inheritance. The Crawfords, 
the people argued, were suing the Humberts; ergo, 
they must exist. Their suit concerned her inheri- 
tance; ergo, the inheritance existed. In turn, the 
families of President Carnot and President Félix 
Faure shared her intimacy. Senators and Deputies 
and the highest judges of the land graced her hos- 
pitable table. Gen. Boulanger came with the rest, 
half-pleased and half-enraged at finding so many of 
the Radicals who distrusted him. The accrediting 
of the Humberts by the intimate relations which they 
maintained with people of high standing in political 
financial and social circles cannot be exaggerated in 
Her notes, “pay- 


served his term for four years. 


its effect on possible money lenders. 
able after the conclusion of my action at law,” were 
freely accepted by banks. A Lille banker advanced 7,- 
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She was on the books of a dozen oth- 


000,000 francs. 
er banks for sums ranging between 1,000,000 and 6,- 
000,000 francs. The security was unquestionable, for 
every note was indorsed by her sister, Marie, the al- 
ternative heir and the prospective bride of one of the 
wealthy Crawfords. The latter did their share in fa- 
cilitating swindling operations by openly avowing 
their ardent wish to be accorded Marie’s hand in mar- 
riage, 

The credit culminated when, in 1890, Senator Hum- 
bert was named by his friend, Prime Minister Tirard, 
to the highly honorable judicial position of First Pres- 
ident of the Cour des Comptes (Public Accounts 
Court). The Senator was already suffering from the 
advancing paralysis, of which he died the following 
year. 
years, he expressed surprise and uncertaintly at the 


His faithful widow claims that, in these last 
ever-increasing affairs of Therese: “I no longer un- 
derstand her.” He is really to be tried with the oth- 
ers, for it is to him that the triumphs of chicanery 
and legal procedure are generally attributed. 

The husband’s connection with the swindle is not 
quite clear, although there can be no doubt that he 
knew all the details and tacitly approved of them. To 
the general public, I'rederic was only the husband, 
passing his time in painting, his works being exhib- 
ited at the salons 
entirely remade by his friena. Roybet. 





after being touched up, or even 


After the disappearance of the elder Humbert, the 
money-lenders seem to have developed into greedy 
userers, engaged in a contest of wits with Therese 
and usually worsted by her. Fabulous sums, of which 


often not half was actually received by the Humberts, 


now go to fill up tke list of obligations signed by 
Therese in virtue of her great inheritance. The total 
amount of paper thts signed during the twenty years 
of her career is credibly estimated at more than 700,- 
000,000 francs, including, of course, renewals, trans- 
fers, etc. 

The suicide of banker Girard, and various other 
unsavory or tragical incidents, at last began to arouse 
grave suspicions regarding the contents of Therese’s 
safe and her inheritance. The end came last spring, 
when her, lawyer announced that, in order to termin- 
ate the scandals which had gathered about Therese’s 
person, he would open the safe in the presence of her 
chief creditors. Therese’s chimney took fire imme- 
diately, and she herself left her handsome residence 
a day or two before the opening of the safe. When 
the latter was at last opened, nothing could be found 
except an empty jewel case, a copper coin, a brass 
button and 5,000 francs in securities. 

Madame Humbert’s daughter, Eve, a very pretty 
girl, and once destined to become the bride of Paul 
Deschanel, a rising statesman, and the Senator’s 
widow, Eve’s grandmother, never had any knowledge 
of the true state of affairs. They were kept in utter 
ignorance, and they are the really pathetic figures in 
this extraordinary affair. 

There are five accomplices in this greatest swin- 
dle of the Nineteenth, or, perhaps, any other century, 
now awaiting trial. They are Frederic and Therese 
Humbert, the latter’s brothers, Emile and Romain, 
and sister Marie. 
a mere marionette in the conduct of swindling opera- 
tions. The younger of the two brothers, 
played a very important role. He was undoubtedly 
familiar with all proceedings and acted as Therese’s 
confidant. 

The Humbert affair promises to raise a great deal 
of dust, and to lead to many charges 
charges, and, perhaps, a great number of bloodless 
duels. 
much bitterness of spirit against the Humberts out- 


The latter is presumed to have been 


Romain, 


and counter- 


It does not seem, however, as if there was 
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side of the large circle of duped creditors. The bou- 
levardiers are disposed to regard the whole thing 
as a great joke, and even go so far as to express ad- 
miration for the marvelous ingenuity displayed by 
Therese in the bamboozling of some of the cleverest 
men in the French capital. 

New York, January Io. 


rkkebket 
SLIPKNOT MARRIAGES 


BY FRANCES PORCHER, 


HE poor old marriage question! Every once in 
T about so long, somebody—generally a woman— 
rises up, turns it over in her mind, concludes 
that it needs amending and renovating, and proceeds 
thereupon to straighten it out and solve it. These 
“benefactresses” belong, largely, to the spinster class, 
which fact goes to show how much more time an 
unmarried woman has to devote to these burning ques- 
tions than one who has taken upon herself the galling 
yoke of matrimony. 

The latest female Richmond in the field in aid 
of her oppressed sisters, who are too busy to fight 
their own battles, is one Doctor Frances Dickinson, 
president of the liarvey Medical College, of Illinois, 
and founder of the Social Economics Club, in Chicago ; 
and Doctor Frances has solved, to her own satisfac- 
tion, at least, the question of “how to be married, yet 
free.” She would provide a slipknot marriage, one that 
would “give” with every restless turn, and release at 
any time upon demand. ‘To an ignorant on-looker, 
like the writer, who is not a member-in-good-standing 
of a Social Economics Club, Doctor Dickinson’s 
proposed plan, upon the face of it, seems strikingly 
akin to those tenets tabooed in polite society, which 
are called Free Love doctrines, albeit our reformer 
proposes to go about her object in a more politic 
fashion than the Harmons, Woodhulls, et al, of 
“ancient” history. With one hand she would throw 
a sop to the church and conventionality and with the 
other hold, what is called, in the language of slang, a 
“string” with which to invalidate the assumed pledges 
entered into, 

“T would put forth a double con‘rict system of 
marriage,” she explains. 

“Wien people marry they should have two con- 
tracts, one, which ought not to amount to much, to 
satisfy the demands of the church, and the other, 
which should count for everything, a contract between 
themselves. In it each should agree to release the 
other whenever called upon to do so.” 

An ideal scheme, in truth, a noble thought, forsooth! 
How one would love to marry, being conscious all 
the time, that one stood upon the platform of a lie! 
But why at all, the contract, “which ought not to 


amount to much, to satisfy the demands of the 


= 


church?” After all, it is purely a matter of personal 
preference or religious prejudice that one goes to the 
church at all in this matter, for one is just as legally, 
just as tightly tied without it, as far as the binding 
of a legal contract is concerned. Marriage was orig- 
inally a civil contract; it is Christianized mankind’s 
own volition that the church has been given its powers 
in that direction and, when the majority of humanity 
wants to remove that power, it probably will. There 
is no need for a sop to the church; better no church 
contract than that it be an excuse to cover a false- 
hood at the holiest hour of a man and woman’s life. 

If a woman gives herself to a man, or vice versa, 
with the private understanding that it is only a rela- 
tionship subject to whim or immediate convenience, 
why stand up before the world and call upon high 
heaven to witness that it is a pledge to hold “until 
death do us part?” It is such an unnecessary lie; 
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ergo, Doctor Dickinson’s “double contract” is totally 
uncalled for; there is a lot of rot in the whole sug- 
gestion. In the first place, there would not be half 
the friction in’ married life if there were fewer un- 
married “reformers” like Doctor Dickinson to tell us 
how down-trodden we are and how our chains clank 
every time we turn around. 

Very few women are really forced into matrimony : 
it has gone out of style to capture your bride and tie 
her to your horse and tear her away ad Ja Mazzeppa. 
Most women, these days, have heard all about the re- 
striction of married life, and the tyranny of  hus- 
bands before they are out of the school room, but they 
will not be warned, and, with a spirit of investigation 
only exceeded by their daring, they fare forth to deck 
themselves in the same chains that clank a refrain 
to the dirges, or pzans, as the case may be, of their 
other sisters. 

That there are tragedies enough, and the bitterest 
of tragedies, in the state matrimonial no one can deny 
and the most real are seldom known to outsiders; the 
majority that creep into print and disport themselves 
in the divorce court partake more of the farce or 
melodrama than of the dignity of the tragedy. 

Leaving out any moral question or any idea of 
love between a man and woman, what sort of a plain 
business proposition is this which our So¢ial Eco- 
nomics doctor would indorse? Would she be willing 
to enter into any business known to be founded upon 
two codes; one for the world and another for a con- 
fidential agreement which would give the lie to that 
offered to the public? How long would such a busi- 
ness stand? There is a mighty factor in such cases of 
which she loses sight; we call it Public Opinion, but 
one likes to think that it is the aggregation of strong 


thoughts and true thoughts and honest principles 


that rise up with one voice and will not let the race go 
backward with time. 

“Freedom is curtailed,” says the Doctor, and there 
is too much sacrifice. Will she kindly mention any con- 
tract| or relationship in life, which, if conscientiously 
fulfilled, does not call for more or less curtailment of 
freedom and for sacrifice? The Nation, the State, the 
family—“no man liveth to himself’—if he lives the 
best that is in him, and we, most of us, will claim 
our 

“Fifty years of Europe” 
as better than 
“A cycle of Cathay.”’ 

Doctor Dickinson is wrong about this being “a 
home problem; one for the mothers of the land to set- 
tle.” The mothers are not conscious that it is a 
problem at all; they are struggling with problems 
of their own—how Jack is to get through college, and 
how they, can invent stockings with knees everlasting 
for the smaller boys, and how they can teach the 
girls to be womanly first and young “ladyish” after- 
wards, and a thousand other things that are as far 
removed from a “slipknot marriage” as Heaven is 
above—the other place. 


kee 
ONE MORE KISS 


BY WESTLAND FOREST. 


NE more kiss upon your hand, sweet girl, 
Let me press, 


Its soft, white palm; its bluish veins 
I would caress. 


The warm velvet-hand, the glowing tips, I yearn 
To kiss and stroke; 

The warm velvet-hand, which gripped my heart 
Until it broke. 


CHRISTIAN GENTLEMEN 


BY FRANCIS A. HOUSE, 


the Christian president of the Reading 

Coal and Iron Company. While he has 
not been saying much for some time, he has 
been attending to business, and managed to 
remain first in the memory of his countrymen 
by keeping the supply of anthracite coal very scant 
and prices at a height that is anything but suggestive 
of Christian principles. Mr. Baer is the man of the 
hour. He has achieved greatness and also had it 
thrust upon him. He now bestrides this little country 
of ours like a Colossus, and we petty men stand be- 
tween his huge legs, with little pails in our hand, 
which we piteously implore him to fill at his own 


T HESE are cold, but profitable days for Mr. Baer, 


prices. 

Could there be anything more astounding than this 
abject submission on the part of the people of the 
Uniied States to the will and dictates of a man, who 
proclaims himself God’s viceroy on earth, Pontifex 
Maximus, and a Christian gentleman to boot! Could 
there be anything more humiliating than the reading 
of conferences between Government and State officials, 
Mayors and school boards and Mr. Baer and his arro- 
gant lieutenants, called for the purpose of devising 
ways and means to alleviate the sufferings of the lower 
classes entailed by severely cold weather and lack of 
fuel? 

These heartless coal barons have themselves been 
responsible for bringing about the present intolerable 
situation. For, last year, they absolutely refused, for 
months, to listen to proposals aiming at an ending of 
the coal strike in the anthracite regions. For months, 
they turned a deaf ear to all sorts of appeals, protests 
and threats. Although they knew that the shutting 
down of mines could not but end in a curtailment of 
supplies of fuel and a sharp advance in prices in conse- 
quence, they continued to damn the Government, the 
President and the public until they had assured them- 
selves that a shortage of fuel was a certainty, and that 
they had the whole nation at their mercy. Then Mr. 
J. Pierpont Morgam kindly interfered, with hypocrit- 
ical proffers of his good offices, and at last succeeded 
in ending the troubles. The Wall street magnate had 
been shrewd enough, of course, to continue purchases 
of “old masters,” in Europe, at Morgan prices, until 
the Christian gentlemen, to whom God, “in His infinite 
wisdom,” had seen fit to entrust the people’s coal 
mines, sent reports that things were in tip-top shape 
for a successful raid on the pocketbooks of coal con- 
sumers. Morgan, it should here be added, had com- 
pletely forgotten that the cables were still working. 


A few days ago, one of the coal lords gleefully in- 
formed a press representative that anthracite coal 
would continue to sell at fabulous prices for at least 
a year or more. This is, undoubtedly, very pleasing 
news. Those among us who cannot appreciate the 
prospect of being made to disgorge for an indefinite 
length of time, should console themselves with the re- 
flection that high prices means prosperity for all. It 
is foolish, in these piping times of peace and plenty, 
to complain of exorbitant prices, of being held up and 
of the shamelessness of men who own the American 
coal mines, under the Government’s fatherly protec- 
tion, and sell their product at twenty cents a pail to 
“widows and orphans,” whom God has entrusted to 
the custody of “Christian gentlemen” of the Baer type. 

We must refrain from expressing anarchistic 
ideas, even in times when our teeth chatter from 
cold, when we split our butter with hatchets, and look 
with longing eyes into consumptive coal yards, at a 
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little pile of black things, which the dealer watches 
over as carefully as do the Moslems over the flag of 
the Prophet at Mecca. Let us not forget that we are 
a strictly law-abiding people, and that it would be 
subversive of political and economic institutions to de- 
mand the adoption of unprecedentedly drastic meas- 
ures against “Christian gentlemen,” who must be re- 
garded as God’s anointed. It behooves us to remain 
contented; to plank down the cash without flinching, 
and to congratulate each other on the news that the 
anthracite coal companies are highly gratified at the 
present ratio of their income. The Reading, the Erie, 
the Ontario & Western, the Delaware & Hudson, and 
the independent miners, who make twelve-year-old 
boys pay the debts of their fathers who lost their lives 
in the shafts, believe that prosperity has at last come 
their way. Too long, they say, had they been deprived 
of their share of economic profits, which the insignifi- 
cant rest of the Nation rhapsodized over. Too long 
had they been compelled to sell at prices that barely 
covered expenses, and to jolly along dissatisfied share- 
holders the best they knew how. If God, “in his infinite 
wisdom,” permitted the! inauguration of a strike, and 
then refused to send a mild winter along, nobody has 
an iota pf right to complain about being held up, and 
things of that sort. 


The American people should not lose their temper 
in the present crisis. ‘They should stick to those old- 
fashioned principles, which justified gay King John 
in drawing the teeth of his subjects, whenever the 
latter could not in any other manner be induced to 
let go of hoarded wealth. The old principles of law 
and political economy must not be abandoned. ‘The 
coal barons own their mines. ‘True, they got them for 
a song, many years ago, when the population of the 
country was still very small, and fuel a great deal 
more abundant than it is now, but that does not 
warrant us in demanding governmental regulation of 
the exploitation of the country’s natural resources, 
andj an infringement upon the rights of property, 
about which old Blackstone wrote so learnedly, a cen- 
tury and a half ago, and to which our Supreme Court 
judges dedicate sdes every once in awhile. 


The rights of property! How fine, how impres- 


sive that sounds! It sounds like that other “cute,” 
vigorous phrase, which old Vanderbilt emitted at a 
strenuous moment: “The public be darnfned!” The 
rights of property must be held sacred, no matter 
what prices we may have to pay for our anthracite 
coal. The fuel shortage is but a temporary affliction. 
It would be un-Christian to grow mad about it, and 
to call Mr. Baer all sorts of bad Besides, 


times are prosperous, and we all have the “stuff” to 


names. 


pay for our fuel, whatever is demanded for it. In 
this winter of our discontent, we must practise the 
virtues of humility and of obedience. The laws must 
be obeyed, and the kingdom of God on earth, over 
which Mr. Baer is now lording it, must not be over- 
For it makes for charity, for progress and 


for enlightenment. 


thrown. 


Our forefathers were absent-minded spendthrifts 
when they handed the country’s natural wealth over 
to private persons for a mess of pottage, and we 
have to “pay, pay, pay,” for their egregious error and 
improvidence. 


We justly pride ourselves upon our democratic in- 
stitutions, and we are fond of talking of liberty, fra- 
ternity and equality. We pity the people of Europe 
for being compelled to call themselves subjects of em- 
perors and kings, and, yet, here we are, we, citizens 
of the greatest Republic the world ever saw, abjectly 
kow-towing and prostrate at the feet of a few indi- 
viduals, unable to help ourselves and to make use of 
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the immense deposits of anthracite coal which kind 
Nature has given to mankind. Oh, ye immortal gods, 
what a spectacle! 


& kb & 
THE RACE PROBLEM 


BY S. 0. HOWES. 


senses, was enacted on the floor of the Cotton 
Exchange, in Houston, Tex., Dec. 209, of the 
year just closed. A scene, that, to the writer who 
viewed it, seemed epochal in its significance, pregnant 
with rich possibilities for the future. There, where 
the talk, usually of spots and futures, the boll weevil 
and the weather, shifts from group to group of buyers 
and sellers of the fleecy staple, in more or less negli- 
gent attitude, hand in pocket, hat on head, were now 
gathered together an assemblage of representative bus- 
iness men of the town, drawn thither to hear a mem- 
ber of an alien and inferior race, who but yesterday was 
in bondage and whose forefathers, but the day before, 
were man-eaters in darkest Africa. Until this man 
rose and towered like Saul above his brethren, no ne- 
gro ever held for one hour the respectful and thought- 
ful attention of an audience exclusively of whites, while 
earnestly and intelligently discussing one of the most 
serious problems of our latter day civizilization. 
Of that rare good gift of sense, erroneously called 
“common,” Booker T. Washington has been gener- 
Without mentioning Senator Mor- 


A STRANGE scene, almost bewildering to the 


ously endowed. 
gan’s name he denounced in clear tones and logical 
English the proposed solution of the negro problem 
by deportation. “We were the only race who were 
ever urgently solicited to come here,” he said. “Your 
forefathers met with an inhospitable reception by the 
first families of this country in 1492. We were not 
only invited, but sent for, and had our passage paid, 
and now that we are here we do not propose to turn 
our backs on you, for that would be ingratitude.” He 
then paid his respects to the negrophiles of the East 
who suggest social equality and the higher education 
for the black man, driving in the nail of his argument 
with a few well-directed blows of humorous narrative. 


- It seems that an old darkey aspired to play on his 


master’s violin and begged to be instructed. “Well, 
Sam,” said his master, “Ill teach you, but you must 
pav me $3 for the first lesson. The second will be $2, 
and so on, the last lesson costing you only twenty-five 
cents.” The old darkey scratched his head and said: 
“Boss, I’ll ’cept dem tehms, but I wants yeh to be sho’ 
an’ give me de las’ lesson fust.” ‘That had been the 
trouble with his people, said Washington, since their 
emancipation; they wanted the last lesson first. He 
also spoke of the fact that many of his race suddenly 
imagined they had received the gift of Pentecost. No 
sooner were the shackles of slavery riven than many 
thought they had received a call to preach. 

He then expounded, in lucid, simple speech, his 
gospel of manual labor for the blacks, guided by an 
increased and developed intelligence, and in minute 
detail he explained his plan for the negro’s regenera- 
tion—a theory that is more than a theory, for, in his in- 
stitute, at Tuskegee, he has given practical expression 
to his ideas. “Starting in 1881,” he said, “with only a 
hoe and a blind mule, I now have 800 acres in cultiva- 
tion by my students, who are skilled mechanics, wheel- 
wrights, blacksmiths, brick makers and agriculturists. 
We sold, last year, to industrial plants in Alabama, 
over two million brick, and,” he added, with a twinkle 
in his eye, “we raise everything that a farm can pro- 
duce, even poultry, though not at night.” 

The brutalizing side of slavery, a side that has 
never been visible to the naked eye, save only the in- 


] 


flamed vision of those with hate in their hearts for the 
South, has never presented itself to this man who lived 
in the thick of it. 
South in slavery time was for the black man one vast 
industrial school. “For,” said he, “while a plain farm 
hand would bring on the block but $700, a skilled 
blacksmith or wheelwright could not be had for less 
than $1,400.” 

He then dwelt on the importance of the South’s 
educating the negro in all lines of industrial pursuits, 
that the criminal classes might be lessened and the 
expense of supporting the shiftless be stopped. He 
humorously, and with truth, remarked that while there 


On the contrary he affirms that the 


are starving Russians and starving Jews there are no 
Somebody pays for their keep—a 
fact the hypercritical Northerner fails to appreciate. 


starving negroes. 


The leakage that goes from Southern pantries to make 
fat the louts that are kept by their wives and mis- 
tresses in Southern States would maintain the United 
States Army in rations. Mr. Washington touched 
upon these plague spots that are eating away the 
healthy tissues of the negro’s character, formed and 
nurtured in the patriarchal days of the South’s history. 
He implored his hearers to give moral and financial 
support to the cause of educating the negro to be a 
wage earner and spoke in terms of unmeasured con- 
tempt of the book-learned darky who is “smart” and 
nothing else. 

So, for one hour, this audience of white business 
and professional men, clergymen, scholars, merchants, 
gave clear attention, with now and then a burst of 
applause, to the eloquent words of practical wisdom 
that came from the ex-slave’s lips. 

Professor Washington has the one inseparable attri- 
Not the hu- 
mility of self-abasement; that is servile, but the saving 


bute of true moral greatness—humility. 


grace of character that Saint Paul wrote of that 
“vaunteth not itself, is not puffed up.” He recognizes 
the racial inferiority of the black and neither hopes for 
nor asks things impossible of attainment. What he 
does strive for, not only in words of promise, but also 
in deeds of fulfillment, is the moral upbuilding of his 
fellows, their conversion from an indigent, dependent 
class into a self-respecting, self-supporting part of 
the Nation. The words “epochal in significance” ap- 
plied to Booker T. Washington’s address are chosen 
with due regard to their meaning. Since slavery, the 
negro, left to his own devices, the tool of unscrupu- 
lous politicians, the toy of foolish doctrinaires, has 
deteriorated morally and physically. As Mr. Washing- 
ton said: “iMany of my people leave the farms, their 
rightful habitat, and flock to the cities where they live 
by their wits.” The scenes immediately following the 
Galveston storm of 1900 led many Southern men, who, 
from childhood, had regarded the negro with a tender 
solicitude and affection, the New Englander can never 
know, to wish heartily that the whole race were 
carted off and dumped into the isles of the sea. For 
months after the storm—as long as the Relief Com- 
mittee’s supplies lasted—servants deserted their posts 
and negro cooks, seamstresses, washerwomen and 
maids could not be hired for any wage. 
would not work while each member of their prolific 
families could go with a basket to the committee and, 
giving each time a new name, receive provisions and 
clothing. In this way one family of five members 
would have its supplies quintupled, and work—they 
scorned to do it. A Northern community would not 
have tolerated such behavior on the part of their help. 
What happened in Galveston? The women did their 
own cooking and housework, where white servants 
were unavailable, and months later, when hungry and 
ill-clad, their former servants applied for positions 
they got them. I make this digression to show the 


They simply 
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urgent need of such work as Mr. Washington is so 
nobly doing. He said the negro women should be 
taught proficiency, not in modern languages, painting 
and music, but in every branch of household work. 
For, said he, only when the negro man and woman 
become an invaluable and indispensable aid to the 
white man will the two live amicably together. 

So closed this remarkable address and there was 
no one present whose sympathies were not enlisted 
with this member of an alien race who is striving to 
bring his people out of a bondage infinitely worse than 
the Egyptians’ thralldom of the Hebrews—a bondage 
of ignorance, sloth and moral degradation. 


te & & 
FINANCE ABROAD 


BY L. ARTHUR STANTON. 


financial circles, and this in spite of the fact 
that trade conditions are still far from what 
they should be. Securities are once more displaying a 
There is a livelier investment de- 


i is a decidedly better feeling in European 


rising tendency. 
mand. Confidence is apparent in circles where, a 
year ago, the utmost of discouragement prevailed and 
led to a hoarding of funds. The mending process is 
noticeable in France, Germany, Austria, Italy, Spain 
and Russia. There are still a good many weak spots, 
and occasional indications of continued forced liquida- 
tion, but the impression is growing that the worst is 
over and that Europe is once more warranted in look- 
ing more hopefully towards the future. 

Arthur Raffalovich, a leading French authority on 
finance, in a letter to the New York Evening Post, 
makes the statement that the French market would 
have made even more favorable progress but for the 
prevailing political unrest and the disquietude engen- 
dered by the rapidly expanding public debt of the 
country. The French investor is, admittedly, of the 
most timid disposition, and he cannot be blamed for 
being so, in view of all the turmoil and changes of 
which France’s political history of the past century 
bears record. At the present time, the French investor 
is somewhat alarmed at the unusually low quotations 
prevailing for his rentes, but there is reason to believe 
that these securities will soon be above par again. The 
recent weakness and decline must be ascribed to polit- 
ical agitation as well as to the reduction of the interest 
rate on seven billions of rentes from 3% to 3 per cent. 
Another depressing factor is the comparatively large 
amount of 3 per cent National bonds, issued in De- 
cember, 1902, and still afloat and looking for a favor- 
able market. The political unrest has had the effect 
of causing depositors to withdraw 120 millions francs 
(out of a total of 4,000 millions on deposit) from the 
savings banks. French capital has been largely in- 
vested in foreign securities, most of which have risen 
perceptibly in the last few months, and will undoubt- 
edly go still higher. In spite of all misgivings in ultra 
conservative quarters, the hope is justified that noth- 
ing will occur to upset financial and commercial con- 
ditions in France, and that the anti-religious crusade 
will fail to further the revolutionary plans of certain 
factions of the clerical and radical parties. 

British consols are still low, but it is confidently 
believed by various eminent authorities that they will 


‘be selling at materially higher prices within the not 


remote future. The liquidation which followed the 
conclusion of peace in South Africa has exhausted 
itself, it seems, and the securities have been absorbed 
by shrewd investors of large means in England as well 
as on the Continent. At this writing, the British 
financial markets are unqualifiedly strong, notwith- 
standing the fact that the public is still hesitating and 
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fearful lest the incipient improvement should once 
more prove but temporary and elusive. The British 
investor has been fooled so often, since the latter 
part of 1899, that he may be pardoned for being more 
than traditionally circumspect, and for thinking twice 
before making purchases in security markets. 

The financial betterment is plainly to be noted in 
Germany. The empire’s 4 per cent bonds are now 
selling above 100. Its 3% per cent bonds, which, in 
1900, ruled at 92, have returned to par, and the 3s, 
which have been as low as 85, are at 91, after having 
touched 93. The actual public credit of Germany has 
a right to be quoted as high as that of France, but 
there are in Germany no purchasers of national bonds 
for savings banks, and the absorption of four thou- 
sand million francs of debt, which results from such 
purchases in France, does not exist. Furthermore, 
investment in the 3 per cent bond in Germany still is 
a luxury. The movement on the part of the govern- 
ment to force conversion of 4s into 3%s has proved 
a blunder, which simply led to a displacement of cap- 
ital. In addition to all this, the Imperial government, 
and the constituent kingdoms and grand-duchies are 
frequently compelled to borrow and to issue new 
bonds, the result being that the financial markets are 
becoming glutted at times and capitalists tempted to 
invest their funds in securities that promise a better 
German loans are made 
They are not 


return on the investment. 
without any previous understanding. 
made in a well-planned, systematic, scientific fashion. 
The empire and the government of Prussia move in 
concert, but the other States generally make a crude 
and haphazard disposition of their loans. Affairs of 
this sort are better managed in France and England, 
where every step leading to the flotation of new secur- 
ities is always well-considered in advance. 

Public securities which have advanced most mater- 
ially in the past year are the Italian rentes. The 4 per 
cent bonds are now selling at 103. These securities 
originally drew 5 per cent, but were, in the course of 
time, and owing to persistent financial troubles of the 
Italian Treasury, scaled down to 4 per cent, in spite 
of the vigorous protests made by unfortunate holders. 
Since 1899, the bonds have gained more than twenty 
points in market value. The “megalomaniac” policy 
of Signor Crispi has been replaced by wiser financial 
management; bank credits and the issuance of bank 
notes have been well restricted and are now closely 
regulated by legislation; fiat money has been so far 
retired that exchange has returned to par, after having 
lost 14 to 15 per cent. By the same process, gold has 
been drawn back into the avenues of commerce, and 
the government has succeeded in redeeming a good 
part of its bonds by purchasing them from foreign 
holders. 

The financial position in Spain is rather confused, 
but there also are symptoms of approaching improve- 
ment. Spain’s fiscal policy, since 1902, under such 
ministers as Urgaez and Rodriganez, has been slightly 
comical. Villaverde re-established financial equilib- 
rium, created new taxes, restricted to foreign hold- 
ers payment in gold of coupons on the exterior debt, 
domestic hollers uaving submitted to a tax of 20 per 
cent on their revenue. His successors have to meet 
the problem of exchange, which has lost from 30 to 
40 per cent. They believe that a large share of the 
trouble could be remedied by converting the Bank of 
Spain into what the Bank of England is to-day. At 
the present time, a better and more progressive spirit 
pervades Spain’s fiscal and economic policy, and hold- 
ers of the national bonds anticipate quite a sharp re- 
covery in quotations. 

So far as Russia is concerned, public securities may 
be said to have maintained a marked appearance of 





strength through the year 1902. A loan of three hun- 
dred millions, issued at Berlin, some time ago, by the 
Czar’s government, for the purpose of facilitating 
the Chinese indemnity payments, proved a success 
from every standpoint, although the securities were 
not quoted as high as the 4 per cent railway rentes is- 
sued at Paris in 1901, which touched 106. The 3 per 
cent loan made by Russia has likewise registered some 
improvement. The financial standing of Russia has 
been enhanced by the large crops of the past season. 
Commercial reports indicate that economic conditions 
are on the mend in nearly every portion of the vast 
empire. 

Regarding the high prices of American govern- 
ment bonds, M. Raffalovich makes the following inter- 
esting and suggestive remarks: “From our point of 
view, American public securities are very dear with 
the 2s at such a price as 109. What a lesson this is 
for Europe, and what power of public credit does it 
show, coming at a moment when British consols sell 
at 93, French rentes at 99 and when your general 
markets are still in the full heat of speculation. Yet 
this unheard-of price for your 2s does not startle Euro- 
pean observers in the least, since we know quite well 
how the figure was obtained. This price fgr your 
Government bonds is a luxury which is indirectly cost- 
ing you dear; which is, in fact, depriving you of a 
necessary element to sound finance and elastic curren- 
cy, and preventing automatic increase in circulating 
medium at an hour of need, and its retirement when 
business activity has again contracted.” 

M. Raffalovich’s words state the case in a nutshell. 
They are re-echoed by experienced financiers on both 
sides of the Atlantic. The prices of our Government 
bonds are artificial. But for the fact that they consti- 
tute the basis of our National bank note circulation, 
the bonds would not be selling at their current level. 
And because they are selling there, ideas of security 
values have become deranged, and the Federal treas- 
ury finds itself compelled to pay tribute to Wall Street 
syndicates, who make it a pet object to “corner” Gov- 
ernment bonds whenever there are indications of a re- 
newal of stringent conditions in the money market, 
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ACCIDENTALLY ON PURPOSE 


BY HENRY HUMISTON. 


ters that the maid laid down in front of her 
plate at the breakfast table and glanced at 
them one by one, and put them down unopened until 
she reached a gray envelope addressed in a big, bold 
hand that she seemed to recognize. She smiled hap- 
pily, told the family without a blush that she supposed 
the letter was an invitation to another opening of some 
fur store, and then tearing the envelope across at the 
end, took out the letter and began to read it. 
It began: “My dear Louise, I know you have my 
happiness at heart, and 
Miss Martin put the letter down in dismay. She 
looked at the envelope again. It was certainly ad- 
dressed to her. The handwriting she knew positively 
to be that of John Lanster. She was expecting a let- 
ter from him this morning. Yet she felt that this letter 
was not for her. Her principal reason for thinking so 
was that it began “My dear Louise.” Her reason for 
thinking as she did was that her name was not “Dear 
Louise,” or even “Louise.” Her full name was Helene 
Elizabeth Martin. Almost anybody would say at first 
blush that a letter addressed “Dear Louise” was man- 
ifestly not intended for Helene Elizabeth Martin. 
She turned to the signature at the end of the letter. 
Yes, there it was, “John Arthur Lanster.” She was 


M ISS MARTIN picked up the little pile of let- 
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so perplexed she could hardly eat her breakfast. Im- 
mediately afterward she went into the library and sat 
in front of the grate fire and pondered. John had 
never called her Louise. He had never spoken of a 
Louise. Yet here was a letter signed by him and ad- 
dressed to some one named Louise. Some one, too, 
who had “his happiness at heart.” It has always been 
strongly suspected by philosophers that curiosity might 
be put down in black letters at the head of the list of 
mental attributes of every woman. Miss Martin was 
a woman. She had quite a struggle with her woman’s 
nature for awhile, but finally she conquered and she 
put the letter back into the envelope unread. 

Then she sent a short note to Mr. John Arthur 
Lanster, which said: 

“Your letter addressed to me, but beginning ‘Dear 
Louise,’ is received. I am afraid that both ‘Dear 
Louise’ and myself have received the wrong missives. 
Will you ask ‘Dear Louise’ to return me my letter 
and I will send her hers? I shall have to admit that 
I read this much of ‘Dear Louise’s’ letter, ‘I know you 
have my happiness at heart.’ I hope you will believe 
me when I say that I read nothing more. Possibly it 
will be as well for ‘Dear Louise’ to keep the letter she 
received by mistake or return it to you. On second 
thought, I do not believe I want it, even though it were 
originally intended for me.” 

A messenger boy appeared a few hours after this 
note had been sent, with another note, which this time 
did not begin “My Dear Louise,” but instead began, 
“My Darling Helene.” Miss Martin perused its con- 
tents. It said: “In justice to every one concerned, it 
is necessary that you read the letter intended for an- 
other person. I am sorry I made such a silly blunder 
as to get my letters in the wrong envelopes. But there 
is nothing to do now but for you to read the letter 
sent you by mistake. I am afraid you will not speak 
to me again. I have told Louise what I would never 
have dared to tell you. But now you must read that 
letter. There is no other way. I can only hope you 
will not hate me afterwards!” Then followed the sig- 
nature, “John Arthur Lanster.” 

Miss Martin immediately took the “Dear Louise” 
letter and read it, 

“My Dear Louise: I know you have my happiness 
at heart, and I write to answer your questioning of 


the other night. Yes, I am unhappy. Very, very un- 
happy. It is right that I should tell you why. You 
said you knew that I was in love. You guessed right. 
It is because I am in love that I am unhappy. 

“But you think that love ought to make one happy. 
Well, it should ordinarily. But, Louise, my love is 
such a hopeless one. I am in love with one who is 
far away from me as the stars. She is so beautiful, 
so good, so sweet, that when I am near her I realize 
how unutterably unworthy I am of her. 

“If she were poor—O, if she were only poor—then 
I might go to her and presume to tell her how I love 
her as woman was never loved before. But she is 
rich, I am poor, and I could not ask her to share her 
lot with a man who had not one single thing to offer 
her but a desperate, maddening love. 

“You know, my dear sister, whom I mean. It is 
Miss Martin. I cannot stand the pain that is eating 
out my heart any longer. I am going to resign my 
position here, bright as my prospects are, and go away. 
I don’t know where I shall go. I care less—Alaska, 
South Africa, the Philippines, the ends of the earth. 
Anywhere. Just to go where I shall not see her and 
where in solittide and silence I can finish a life that, 
without her, is not worth living. Good-bye. 

“John Arthur Lanster.” 

For an hour Miss Martin sat with the letter in her 
lap and with her eyes fixed on the flickering grate fire. 
Then she put on her hat and coat and went out. 

The next morning Mr. John Arthur Lanster re- 
mained at his boarding-house for a considerable time 
after breakfast, waiting for the postman. When his 
mail arrived he had no difficulty in throwing to one 
side those envelopes which contained requests from 
various tailors, hatters and liverymen to please call and 
settle sundry and numerous little bills, and picking out 
a letter in a violet-covered envelope and sealed witha 
monogram which had an “M” prominently interwoven 
in it. 

He tore open the envelope and started to read the 
letter when he suddenly put it down with an express- 
ion of dismay. 

He looked at the envelope. It was addressed to 
himself. But he felt the letter was not intended for 
him. It began: “My Own, Darling Fred.” He looked 
at the signature. It was signed “Helen Elizabeth 


Martin.” Somebody else had made a mistake. He 
immediately wrote a telegram. It read: 

“Miss Helen Martin: There is a mistake some- 
where. Will return letter delivered to me unread. 

"he 

Having called a messenger boy and dispatched this 
telegram he immediately sat down and read the letter. 
It was as follows: 

“My Uwn Darling Fred: You asked me, only an 
hour ago, why I was laughing so merrily and for me 
to tell you the joke. I didn’t tell you then, but I will 
now. You know Mr. Lanster, of course—John Arthur 
Lanster, as you always call him. I will confess that 
I have had a great deal kinder feeling for him than 
you have had. I always found him a delightful com- 
panion, although you always insisted he was such a 
bore. I have always insisted that Mr. Lanster was 
really funny, and now I am going to tell you something 
to prove it, 

“T received a letter the other day in his handwriting 
and with his signature at the bottom, addressed to ‘My 
Dear Louise.’ Naturally I was somewhat taken aback 
when I read this salutation, and wrote to him telling 
him that he had probably sent me a letter intended for 
someone else. He immediately wrote me a note say- 
ing that a mistake had been made, but there was noth- 
ing to be done but for me to read the letter. I did so, 
and found that it was to his sister and not to a rival, 
as my jealous nature at first led me to believe. In this 
letter Mr. Lanster told how deeply he adored me, and 
saying that because he dared not tell me he was going 
to Alaska or South Africa or Arkansas, or somewhere 
to end in solitude an existence intolerable without me. 
It was all really quite touching. But now for the 
joke: I investigated and found that Mr. Lanster had 
no sister Louise and never did have, and so his letter 
was intended for me after all. Wasn't it really clever 
of him? And do you know that I believe that he will 
keep his word and actually go to South Africa or 
some outlandish place, or at least that he will leave 
Los Angeles and never see me again? Sincerely, 

“Helene Elizabeth Martin.” 

It was the next day that Mr. John Arthur Lanster 
went to accept a lucrative position in some small town 
in Texas. 

From the San Francisco Star. 
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“A delight from beginning to end.”’ 


A WINTER 
ON THE 
PACIFIC COAST. 


For an Eastern person there is noth- 
ing quite so enjoyable as a winter on 
the Pacific Coast, that country being 
delightful during the winter months 
from Southern California to Seattle. 
It is reached best from the east by the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES, 


which form a part of all the great 
transcontinental routes. Any New 
York Central Ticket Agent will tell 
you about it. 


., A copy of No. 5 of the “Four Track Series,” 
“America’s Winter Resorts,”’ will be sent free, to 
any address, on receipt of a two-cent stamp, by 
George H. Daniels, General Passenger Agent, 
New York Central & Hudson River Railroad, 
Grand Central Station, New York. 
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NEW BOOKS 


Isobel Strong and Lloyd Osbourne 
are the authors of “Memories of Vai- 
lima,” published by Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York. Vailima, it will be 
remembered, was the Samoan home of 
Robert Louis Stevenson. “At Vailima,” 
writes Isobel Strong, “in the latter part 
of 1892, I began keeping a journal, put- 
ting down, from time to time, bits of 
Mr. Stevenson’s conversation, charac- 
teristic sentences and stories. Two large 
volumes were filled in time, from which 
I publish the following extracts, with 
some misgiving, for, as will be seen, 
they are of their nature fragmentary and 
disconnected.” Mr. Stevenson achieved 
considerable popularity among the na- 
tives of the Samoan islands. His sun- 
shiny, kind nature made him liked 
wherever he went. As Mr. Lloyd Os- 
bourne says, of the many causes “that 
went to make Mr. Stevenson a consider- 
able figure in his adopted country, his 
own personality after all was the chiei- 
est. If his ardent, sympathetic indi- 
viduality shines so convincingly through 
the text of his books that it makes 
friends of those who but dimly under- 
stand his work, how much more was it 
the case in far Samoa, where no print- 
ed page intervened between the man 
and his fellows, where his voice reached 
first hand and swayed—not literary co- 
teries in the heart of civilization, but 
war-scarred chiefs, with guns in their 
hands and wrongs to right. He would 
have been loved and followed anywhere, 
but how much more in poor, misgov- 


erned, distracted Samoa, so remote, so % 


inarticulate; for he was one of the 
Great-hearts of this world, both in 
pen and deed, and many were those he 
helped.” These “Memories of Vailima” 
should prove fascinating reading to the 
host of Stevenson’s admirers. They are 
calculated to make us better acquainted 
with the genial author of “Virginibus 
Puerisque”; to bring him closer to our 
heart, and to cause us to look, with 
sympathetic interest, upon the man who, 
in pite of all his physical infirmity, never 
failed to preserve his good-natured hu- 
mor and his love of the world and his 
fellowmen. The binding and printing of 
the book merit special praise. 
‘fo 

“The March of the White Guard,” by 
Gilbert Parker, is a story of love and 
adventure in the far North, at one of 
the lonely posts of the Hudson Bay 
Company. Readers who can appreci- 
ate good literature will find this book to 
their liking. It contains descriptions 
of life in the snowy wastes of the Arc- 
tic circles that are realistically vivid. 
Varre Lepage and his wife, and Jaspar 
Hume are characters that appeal to our 
fancy and love of romance. There is 
nothing melodramatic about this forci- 
bly written story. It is strong, clean, 
healthy and clever throughout. The 
binding and typography and illustrations 
are decidedly good. R. F. Fenno & Co., 
New York, are the publishers. 

de 

R. F. Fenno & Co., New York, are 
the publishers of “Master Adam the 
Calabrian.” This, we are told by the 
translator, Mr. Harry A. Spurr, is a 
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“genuine Dumas,” and translated from 
an edition published in Brussels, which 
bears date of 1840, the year in which the 
story first appeared. “Dumas visited 
Naples in 1835, and if we are to be- 
lieve our author, in his last chapter, he 
heard the leading incidents of the story 
from the lips of a guide. These were 
the days before the great author’s la- 
bors had multiplied and led him to 
keep a staff—he was now half way be- 
tween his dramatic and his romantic 
successes.” As is well known to lit- 
erary students, there is much diversity 
of opinion as to the authorship of va- 
rious stories generally credited to Du- 
mas. The eccentric Frenchman had the 
habit of appropriating material wher- 
ever he found it, and recasting it in a 
mould all his own. While some critics 
have severely criticised him for this pil- 
fering, the millions of his admirers are 
uot disposed to think the worse of him 
for having transformed the crude works 
of others into what they are generally 
recognized to be—masterpieces of ro- 
mantic fiction. The story under review 
must be admitted to bear the impress 
of Dumas’ mind and style. The 200 
odd pages are boiling over with fanci- 
ful humor and flashes of sarcasm. The 
story swings along in the true Dumas 
fashion—briskly and breezily. While it 
is not extraordinarily clever, it holds the 
reader’s attention to the end. 
te 

The table of contents of the initial, or 
January, number of the Booklovers’ 
Magazine is of varied interest and well- 
selected. Among the contributors are 
Goldwin Smith, Julian Ralph, Richard 
Henry Savage, Hamilton W. Mabie, 
Normal Hapgood and Joseph French 
Johnson. The articles are in short, com- 
pact and pointed form, and of good 
quality. M. Edouard red, the distin- 
guished French littérateur, is represent- 
ed by an essay on “Le Roman Contem- 
porain.” The new magazine begins its 
career very auspiciously, and should 
meet with the support of the thinking 
classes of readers. It is published 
monthly by the Library Publishing Co., 
Philadelphia. 

‘fe 


The disciples of Authur Schopen- 
hauer, the great German pessimistic 
philosopher, will find, in the January 
number of The Reader, a collection of 
hitherto unpublished notes of conver- 
sations with the eccentric sage of Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main. We reproduce the 
following from this novel collection: 
“O. yes! I am perfectly willing to do 
anything which your morality decries— 
but even to be recalcitrant no longer es- 
pecially interests me—save that it gives 
me only amusement, the wonder of those 
who do not understand.” The contents 
of the current number of The Reader 
should be a source of delight to lit- 
erary folk. The magazine is published 
by The Reader Publishing Co. New 


York, 
tk & & 

C. L. Bates, who for many years was 
with Mermod-Jaccard & Co., now has 
charge of the Diamond Department of 
F. W. Drosten, 7th and Pine, where he 
would be pleased to meet and serve his 
many friend and patrons. 


WOMAN’S HAIR 


Perhaps there is no staple article about 
which less is known by the average per- 
son than human hair as an article of 
commerce. It will doubtless surprise 
many to hear that the dealers in human 
hair do not depend on chance clippings 
here and there, but that there is a regular 
hair harvest which can always be relied 
upon. It is estimated that over 12,000,- 
000 pounds of human hair are used an- 
nually in the civilized world for adorn- 
ing the heads of women. In America 
alone over four tons of hair are imported 
yearly, 

Not a little of the hair used in this 
country comes from the heads of Amer- 
ican women, and is fully as fine in shade 
and texture as the imported article. “We 
had,” remarked a proprietor of a large 
hair emporium, “a big harvest during the 
craze which ladies had, some years ago, 
for having their hair cut short. Many 
thousands of women who then had their 
locks sheared have since bitterly regret- 
ted it, as in many instances their hair 
has grown so slowly and has never come 
back to its original glory.” After the ma- 
jority of women reach the age of thirty 
the hair seems partially to lose its vigor, 
and if cut it will not grow long again. 

Two-thirds of the ladies nowadays use 
false hair more or less. The decree of 
fashion, or the desire to conceal a defect 
or heighten a charm, is the reason, of 
course. One woman, for instance, has 
a high forehead and wishes to reduce it 
in appearance. Another has worn off 
the front hair by continued curling with 
hot irons, and would like to conceal the 
fact. Both make use of a front or 
“transformation,” with a choice of many 
styles, J 

The largest supply of hair comes from 
Switzerland, Germany and the French 
provinces. There is a human hair mar- 
ket in Merlans, in the department of the 
Lower Pyrenees, held every Friday. 
Hundreds of hair traders walk up and 
down the one street of the village, the 
shears dangling from their belts, and in- 
spect tue braids which the peasant girls, 
standing on the steps of the houses, let 
down for inspection. If a bargain is 
struck the hair is cut and the money 
paid on the spot, the price varying from 
$1.50 up to any price, according to length 
and texture. 

A woman’s hair may grow to the 
length of six feet. And I know a wom- 
an who has been offered and refused 
$300 for her crown of glory, which is 
over six feet long. A single female hair 
will bear up a weight of four ounces 
without breaking, but the hair thus heav- 
ily weighted must be dark brown, 
for fair hair breaks under a strain of 
two and one half ounces.—From The 
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Our late importation of Art Nouveau 
bronzes and electroliers is positively un- 
surpassed this side of New York. J. 
Bolland Jewelry Co., southwest corner 
Locust and Seventh streets. 

te te t 
She met him in the darkened hall; 

Said he, “I’ve brought some roses,” 
Her answer seemed irrelevant; 

It was, “How cold your nose is.” 

—Varsity Fortnightly.” 
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ACH succeeding day renders cold water 
less endurable and makes a good Gas 
Water Heater more desirable. 
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Order Yours Before the Rush. 
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Gas Stoves in plenty can be found; 
Any one can spare $2.00 in change; 
But this is the only place in town 
Where $2.00 are Good for a Good Gas Range. 


Backus Building, 
1033 Olive Street. 


Headquarters for Good Gas Goods. 
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Liquidation Sale 


No such values in dependable goods ever offered apprecia- 


tive buyers. The remainder of this immense stock is to be closed 
out regardless of cost. We are going out of business and have no 


use for the goods. 
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MANHATTAN SHIRTS AT REDUCED PRICES. 














Don’t Waste Your Time. 
Come at Once and Get Choice. 


F. W. Humphrey Clothing Co., 


Broadway and Pine, St. Louis. 
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A PROTEST 


New York, January sth, 1903. 
Editor of the Mirror: 

Your written word is usually so just 
to woman that I must protest most em- 
phatically against the paragraph in last 
week’s Mirror, re “The Royal Scandal.” 
You conclude with “but it (the world) 
frowns upon all actions that tend to low- 
er man’s ideal of womanhood.” 

Now, if man’s ideal of womanhood 
requires a wife to go on living with a 
husband, who is admitted to be more 
beast than man, not only in his treat- 
ment of his wife, but in other ways, 
then I thank Heaven that there is a 
woman’s ideal of womanhood! 

To my woman’s mind, there is noth- 
ing on earth, or in the waters under 
the earth, more degrading to woman- 
hood than that a woman should bear 
children to a man she loathes and de- 
spises. If there be a woman anywhere 
whose sin is greater than this crime 
against herself in thus destroying the 
holiest instincts of wifehood and moth- 
erhood, and against the unloved beings 
who are given life in this shameful fash- 
ion, I know not where she shall be 
found. 

If the Princess of Saxony was not 
justified in leaving her husband, what, 
in the name of her “lost-soul-in-hell” 
life, does justify a woman in leaving 
her husband? 

To — with the worn-out houses of 
Austria, Saxony and Tuscany. Where 
is your democracy, my dear Mr. Reedy, 
that you should fear “to bring scandal” 
upon these lily-white names? 

The fact is, this brave, little Saxony 
rebel has a sense of honor, and it evi- 
dently seemed to her less cruel to leave 
her little ones for a time (you know 
she hopes to have her children given to 
her), while they are still of tender years, 
than to one day apologize to her grown- 
up sons and daughters for giving them 
such a degraded specimen of fatherhood. 
“May God, and you, my darlings, for- 
give me, but the conventions of courts, 
of popes and of the virtuous world that 
obeys the letter, while the spirit is dead, 
compelled me to give you that man for 
a father!” Thus can I imagine her to 
plead excuses. 

It must not be forgotten that the 
princess ran away from the artificial life 
of courts as well as from a “beast of a 
man.” The “woman who dares” is usu- 
ally a democrat. So all hail to the little 
rebel of Saxony, who is no longer a 
princess, nor an unloved wife, but is 
still a woman and a mother, a woman 
brave enough to be true to herself, and a 
mother who yearns for the children 
which the Fates compelled her to de- 
sert. Yours for a more, and ever more 
ideal womanhood, 

M. G. 
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We claim that our Diamond Stock is 
unequalled in quality and invite critical 
examination and comparison. J. Bol- 
land Jewelry Co., southwest corner Lo- 
cust and Seventh streets. 
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When passing behind a street car look 
out for the car approaching from the 
opposite direction. 
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ANNUAL | RICHEST CUT GLASS, 
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CLEARING 
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DISCOUNT 
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304-page Catalogue With 4,000 Tlustrations Mailed Free. 


INDIA BRASS ART WARES, 


LAMPS AND SHADES, 
PARLOR AND BOUDOIR CLOCKS. JARDINIERES AND PEDESTALS. 


A Special 10 per cent Discount off Hall Clocks. 
A Special 10 per cent Discount off Music Boxes. 


Mermod & Jaccard’s 


| BROADWAY, COR. LOCUST ST. 
Orders by Mail Carefully and Promptly ie 


FINE CHINA DINNER SETS, 
IMPORTED DECORATED GLASS, BRONZE STATUARY, ELECTROLIERS, 
SALE RARE VASES AND BRIC-A-BRAC, ITALIAN MARBLE STATUARY, SALE 
PARIAN MARBLE BUSTS and figures. 
JAPANESE BRONZES, 


J 


ANNUAL 
CASH 
CLEARING 


80 


CENTS ON 
THE DOLLAR 
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ATTENTIONS AMONG WOMEN 


Just as the little things of life add to 
the happiness and comfort of living, so 
do the little attentions bestowed in socie- 
ty, out of kindness and courtesy, add to 
the genera] enjoyment of its members. 
They also nake for those who show 
them many friends, and gain for a host- 
ess the title of good and gracious. 

There are all sorts of little attentions 
that can be paid by women to women 
and men to women, besides those that 
many people seem to think the words are 
alone intended to indicate—viz., the little 
attentions that gentlemen pay to ladies 
wnom they admire, and whose liking 
they desire to win—and it is just be- 
cause men know of this sort of general 
opinion that they often refrain, for fear 
of their actions being misconstrued, from 
paying ladies any attention at all. 

It is a mistake from many points of 
view to suppose that whenever a man 
pays a little attention it is done with an 
ulterior motive of matrimony, for more 
often than not it means nothing more 
than that he likes the lady’s society and 
conversation. 

Everyone likes to be the recipient of 
a little attention, and everyone appreci- 
ates it, whether bestowed by men or wo- 
men, youths or maidens. Old people like 
to receive it from young ones even more 
than from their own contemporaries, for 
it makes them feel that they are not 
quite put aside as useless, that their 
words are still worth hearing and their 
opinions are still worthy of considera- 
tion; and this respect for age is still to 
be seen, for, in spite of the well-known 
saying, all young men, happily, do not 
think all old men fools, nor do all girls 
consider that all old women are bores. 

There are some women who do not 
consider it worth their while to pay any 
attention at all to those of their own 
sex, and just treat them with the barest 
forms of civility, unless they have some 
reason for doing otherwise; but these 
women are, gladly be it said, the excep- 
tion, and not the rule, and it is because 
they are this that they are noticed and 
spoken about. 

A woman who acts in this way proves 
herself to be foolish rather than wise, 


for the good or bad word of one of her 
own sex may make or mar her future; 
and though this, no doubt, is a worldly 
way of looking at the matter, it is just 
as well, as we have to live in the world, 
to, occasionally, look at things from the 
world’s point of view. 

Most women know the value of their 
sex’s friendship, and life would be sad- 
der than it is to many of them if no wo- 
man’s hand clasped hers and no woman’s 
door was thrown wide for her entrance. 
For there are times when she craves the 
companionship of her own sex, moments 
when the help and guidance of a woman 
only will help a sister woman from mak- 
ing shipwreck of her life. 

They think more of these little matters 
than do men. The latter will be quite 
satisfied with civility. “They were civil 
enough. What more do you want or ex- 
pect?” are words that exactly express 
what they feel and think, but it is differ- 
ent with women. They notice both the 
lights and shadows; miss the little things 
that are not always to be found in mere 
civility, but which belong to that cour- 
tesy which is consideration for others. 

There are numberless ways in which 
one woman can show a “little attention” 
to another of her own sex—an introduc- 
tion given, an invitation to meet a friend 
whose acquaintance may assist her in her 
career, a present of fruit or game to one 
who has but small possessions, a loan of 
a book, a gift of flowers to the sick or 
aged. So numerous, indeed, are the 
ways, that space will not permit a men- 
tion of one-quarter of them here, but 
every woman can find and try them for 
herself.—Nashville American. 
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Reduction sale, artistic European bric- 
a-brac. 4011 Olive street. 


ONE QUESTION TOO MANY 


Wife: “Such a dream as I had last 
night, dear!” 

Husband: “May I hear about it?” 

“Well, yes. I dreamed that I was in 
a great establishment where they sold 
husbands. There were beauties; some 
in glass cases and marked at fearful 
prices, and others were sold at less fig- 
ures. Girls were paying out fortunes 
and getting the handsomest men I ever 
saw. It was wonderful.” 

“Did you see any like me there, dear?” 

“Yes. Just as I was leaving I saw a 
whole lot like you lying on the remnant 
counter.”—The New Yorker. 
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Best watches—Mermod & Jaccard’s. 


KLEEKAMP BROS. PIANO CO., 


Sole Agents for the world renowned 


Henry F. Miller Pianos. 


43 years before the public, the best made, 
e reliable, 


Busch & Gerts Pianos. 


Nearly 40,000 in use. 10 rs’ guernnten, the 

ular VICTOR and other high grade pianos 

sold for cash or ontime payments. Old piano 
exchanged at full value. 


TUNING AND REPAIRING, 


2307 PARK AVE, = Pione, Kialoch'c 


ce. 
Phone, Kinloch C 1936 


THE GHOST OF _ And why Charity and Be- 
MURDERED LOVE nevolence and Wealth and 
Learning and Respectability are afraid of her. Daintily 
bound, ]0c. If youdon’t happen to have 10c let us 
send it to you anyhow. 


Straight Edge, 1 Seventh Ave., N. Y. 
9 ADDRESS 
choen’s 


THE ODEON 


Or chestr GBalmer & Weber's 


Latest Popular Music. Phone: Lindell 1220. 


Astavisshed 1850. Teepnone 1018 
TNS OLS RELIABLE. 
MATTHEWS’ 

Ove AND CLEANING WORKS 
Dry and Chemical Cleaning 
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100 New Rooms. 
Forest Park Ji he Mon ticello, Bes brane ae A 


Engage family suites in new house with decorations to suit. 
L. C. IRVINE, President and Manager. 
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SOCIETY 


Mermord & Jaccard’s, Broadway and 
Locust. 

Mr. and Mrs. C. H. Ledlie left, on Sun- 
day evening, for New Orleans, La., where 
they will spend three weeks or a month. 

Mme. Pernet—Vandeventer & West 
Belle. Language, Music, Painting, Elo- 
cution, etc. 

Miss Anna Koehler, of the South Side, 
will leave, in a short time, for Washing- 
ton, D. C., to spend a fortnight’ with 
Miss Anna Poertner. 

Mr. and Mrs. Jesse Battle, of Lindell 
boulevard, will leave this week for the 
South, where they will spend the spring 
months in Alabama, 

Mr. and Mrs. Adolphus Busch and fam- 
ily will leave, this week, for San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., and other Western points to 
make a trip of several weeks. 

Miss Eloise Ware and her mother, Mrs. 
Charles E. Ware, who have been for 
some time in Berlin and Vienna, have 
now gone to the Riviera to spend the 
winter. 

Announcement was made last week of 
the engagement of Miss Hilda Levy, 
daughter of Mr. Jacques Levy, of 4452 
Washington boulevard, and Mr. Lee Sale, 
brother of Rev. Dr. Rabbi Sale. No date 
has been chosen for the wedding. 

Cards were sent out, on Monday, by 
Mrs. Joseph H. Roblee, of 3657 Delmar 
avenue, for a reception which she will 
give, on Thursday, January 22nd, from 
three to five o’clock, assisted by Mes- 
dames Paul Jones and Holme Morrison. 


Miss Grace Semple is entertaining Miss 
Munger, of Boston, Mass., who is being 
a great deal entertained in fashionable 
circles. Miss Edwina Tutt gave a small 
and informal cotillion in her honor, on 
Thursday last, and Miss Semple enter- 
tained for her guest, the next evening, 
with a delightful cotillion. 

Mrs. Moses Rumsey is entertaining her 
cousin, Miss Warren, of Evanston, for 
whom a number of affairs are on the 
tapis. Mrs. Rumsey and her daughter 
gave an informal card party for their 
guest, on Wednesday evening, and this 
afternoon, Mrs. Stanley Stoner will have 
a pleasant gathering in her honor. 

Mrs. Joseph D. Lucas gave a lunch- 
eon, a short time ago, for Mrs. Ben Ca- 
ble, who spent the holidays with Mrs. 
George Castleman, and has now returned 
to her home in Rock Island. The guests 
were all conveyed to Goodwood on a pri- 
vate car, which was met by carriages 
in which they crossed the park. The dec- 
orations of the table were all done in 
American Beauty roses, and the guests 
were a number of fashionable matrons 
who are intimate friends of the hostess. 


Miss Jane Brown and Mr. D. Collins 
will be married, on January 27th, the cer- 
emony taking place at the home of the 
parents of the bride, Mr. and Mrs. A. D. 
Brown, of 4616 Lindell boulevard, at eight 
o’clock in the evening. The bride will 
be attended by her sister, Miss Louie 
Brown as maid of honor, and Miss Lenita 
Collins will serve as bridesmaid. Mr. C. 
F. Collins, Jr., will be best man for his 
brother, and Mr. Alason Brown, grooms- 
man. After the ceremony there will be 
a reception at the home of the bride, 
after which they will depart for a honey- 
moon tour. 

A pretty home wedding, of Monday 
evening, was that of Miss Julia Moffitt 
and Mr. William J. Ballard, who were 
married at seven o’clock at the home of 
the bride’s grandmother, Mrs. Mary Mof- 
fitt, of 4168 Morgan street. All of the 
nuptial arrangements were very quiet 
and carried out with the greatest simplic- 
ity, the bridal couple approaching the al- 
tar together and unattended. The cere- 
mony was witnessed only by the imme- 
diate families. After receiving the con- 
gratulations of their relatives the bride 
and groom left for a honeymoon tour. 
Upon their return they will reside at 5049 
West Morgan street. 


The marriage of Miss Florence West 
and Mr. Howard Elting will be the_so- 
cial event of this week, taking place, on 
Saturday at the West Presbyterian 
Church at eleven o’clock in the morn- 
ing. Miss West will be attended by her 
sister, Miss Carol West, as maid of honor, 
and Misses Marie Scanlan, Irene Catlin 
and Tullidge, of Cincinnati, as_ brides- 
maids. Mr. Elting will have for his best 
man, his brother, Mr. Victor Elting, and 
the ushers and groomsmen will be 
Messrs. Allan West, Sherman Elting, of 
Hannibal, De Witt, of Chicago, Porter, 
Shapleigh and Chambers. After the cere- 
mony the bride and groom will receive 
the congratulations of their friends at 
the home of the parents of the bride, Mr. 
and Mrs. Thomas H. West, of Portland 
place, before departing for a honeymoon 
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Science—‘Wasn’t it a terrifying ex- 
perience,” asked his friend, “when you 
lost your foothold and went sliding 
down the mountain side?” “It was ex- 
citing, but extremely interesting,” said 
the college professor; “I could not help 






noticing all the way down with what ab- 
solute accuracy I was following along 
the line ot least resistance.” Doubtless, 
the reason the protessor maintained such 
remarkable equanimity was that his feet 
were comfortably incased in a pair of 
Swope’s shoes. Swope’s shoes are best 
in fit, finish and durability. Swope’s is 
at 311 North Broadway, St. Louis, U. 
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ON THE TRAIN 


Two pretty, young debutantes, cozily 
ensconced in their snug, warm berth, 
were breathing secrets each into the oth- 
er’s ear of wondrous things which had 
come under their observing eyes during 
their “first season out.” Then, becoming 
more personal : 

“Do you know, Maud, I positively 
thought that ninny, Charley Chalmers, 
just the nicest man ever, and, now don’t 
ever breathe this, I even confided some 
of my innermost thoughts to him, and 
the horrid thing repeated to brother Har- 
old the whole story of that little flirta- 
tious episode, of the fifth of May—you 
know—and Harold told it to father, and 
—well, you may imagine the rest! 
Wasn’t it mean of him?” 

“Mean?” reiterated her companion. “It 
was beastly, Lily, beastly!” 

Silence reigned for a while, save for 
the noise of the train speeding rapidly 
over the country. ; 

The subject of the conversation, as it 
so chanced, occupied the next berth. 

“By Jove!” he _ soliloquized, “I’ve 
‘quered’ myself with Miss Lily Danville, 
and—I’m more than fond of her; I’m, 
yes, ’m—” 

“Say, Lily.” 

“Well?” 

“Do you know, come to think of it, 


I saw ‘it’ on the coach this evening? 


Yes; I’m quite sure it was he. No; he 
didn’t notice me at all, so engrossed was 
he in a book entitled, ‘How Two May 
Live More Economical Than One.’ How 
do I know?” in a withering tone. “You 
goose, I had the porter find out for me.” 

“Maud,” ruminated Lily, after a mo- 
ment’s reflection, “I begin to think I was 
a trifle hasty, when I called Charlie a 
ninny. It really didn’t matter, you know, 
if he did tell Harold, or it papa did stir 
up the wind with his stormings ; besides, 
Charlie’s an awfully nice young man and 
—young lady it’s perfectly atrocious of 
you to call so gallant a gentleman ‘it,’ 
so there!” 

Charlie, who really was not a “bad fel- 
low,” there and then promised himself 
that, did he live till morning, he’d “have 
the thing over with and be done with it.” 

Next morning Lily and Charlie met on 
the observation platform. Maud had 
been slow in making her toilet, so Char- 
lie found “her” alone. 

I know not whether it was the beauty 
of the scenery, the exquisite charm of 
the early morning—or—anyway, it all 
ended as the dear fairy tales of yore: 
“They lived happily ever afterward.” 

And all this came about because the 
now happy couple. and Maud, knew of the 
luxuries to be obtained by taking pass- 
age on the best train of the best line 
runping to San Francisco, Denver and 
other Western points, none other than 
the Wabash Line. 
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Imported, unique, wedding gifts. No 
duplicates. Mrs. H. H. Heller, 4o11 


Olive street. 
tk & t 
MISSOURI PACIFIC RAILWAY 


TO CALIFORNIA. 


With its connections is about five 
hours quicker than any other line St. 
Louis to Los Angeles. Choice of four 
direct routes to California. The only 
line operating through standard sleeping 
cars, St. Louis to Pacific Coast without 
change. All meals in dining cars. For 
further information inquire Missouri 
Pacific-Iron Mountain Route City Ticket 
Office, St. Louis. 
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NEW DESIGNS IN 
DIAMOND BROOCHES 
and RINGS. 


A. KURTZEBORN & SONS, 
JEWELERS, 


310 North Sixth Street. 
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Special 
Exhibition of 
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Fine Diamonds 


-AND OTHER— 


#PRECIOUS STONES 


Mounted and Unmounted at 


F. W. Drosten’s, 


Seventh and Pine Streets. 
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Water Golorsa 


FROM 


London Studio of F. J. ALDRIDGE, 
At the Galleries of 


NOONAN-KOCIAN CO., 


617 Locust Street. 
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For Ladies 
and Gentlemen. 


PRULECEEE eaeeeene 


Gus Voiat, Proprieter. 
(formerly of Planters Hotel.) 


String Quintette evenings 
Music Director H. Wallace. 


Colonial Gate 


D. 


Soutnwest Corner 
Grand Avenue and 
Morgan Street. 


1475—Lindell 109. 


Saint Louis. 
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We pride ourselves upon the original- 
ity of our Sterling Silverware designs 
and invite inspection and comparison. 
J. Bolland Jewelry Co., southwest cor- 
ner Locust and Seventh streets. 
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Discount Sale, European novelties, 
personally selected. 4011 Olive street. 


After the theater, before the matinee 
or when down town shopping, the 


Ladies’ Restaurant 


EEE 


or xs St. Nicholas Hotel 


has been found to commend itself to 
ladies for the quiet elegance of is 


a intments, 
+ 


its superior cuisine 


service and refined patrenage. 
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THEATRICALS 

It is simon-pure, sheer melodrama— 
this week’s production at the Olympic. 
Its very title, “A Message from Mars” 
suggests it. There is a wild superabund- 
ance of fancy, of impossible situations, 
of thrillingly sudden transformations. 
\nd yet the play pleases. It enthuses 
audiences to a fever-heat. It provokes 
storms of applause, not only from the 
Olympian heights of the galleries, but 
from the most select, aristocratic sec- 
tions of the parquet and dress circle. 


Mr. Charles Hawtrey and his unusual- 
ly clever British company have taken this 
town at the first assault. They contrive 
to put such a vast amount of humor and 
pathos in this strange sort of play that 
nobody seems to be conscious of its 
glaring melodramatic features. The cen- 
tral figure is a Mr. Parker, who is at 
outs with his best girl, his aunt, sisters 
and everybody else, all on account of su- 
perlative selfishness on his part, and 
finally bumps up against the messenger 
from Mars, and is inveigled into a be- 
wildering variety of impossible  esca- 
pades. After things have palled upon 
him, and after he has tasted of the bit- 
terness of life and fortune, he is meta- 
morphosed into a hungry, vagrant beg- 
gar. Having arrived at that stage, he 
awakes from his dream, with brain and 
heart purged of all its former ingredients 
of selfishness and spite. Of course, ev- 
erything ends as it should, and every- 
body wears a big smile at the final drop 
of the curtain. 

“A Messenger from Mars” is a really 
good play. It is better than its name, 
and well acted and staged. If you want 
to know what sort of a thing good melo- 
drama is, go to the Olympic this week. 
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KING DODO. 


Vhe Pixley and Luders comic opera, 
at the Century Theater, this week, bears 
repetition very well. This is due not so 
much to the music, as to the drollery of 
Mr. Raymond Hitchcock, who is in 
this part, the most comic of all comic 
opera comedians—the wonderful top 
notes of Miss Cheridah Simpson, the 
sprightliness of Miss Flora Zabelle, the 
general excellence of other members of 
the cast, and the strength of the chorus. 

Mr. Luders, when he wrote “Dodo,” 
remembered that his “Burgomaster” had 
been a,success, so he repeated himself 
as often as possible, and as a successor 
to “The Tale of the Kangaroo,” wrote 
“The Tale of a Bumble Bee” and for- 
got not an effective chorus for male 
voices, in his first opera, as well as many 
other pretty tunes and pleasing har- 
monies. “Dodo” goes with a rush and 
is a most pleasant evening’s diversion. 
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A PIACEVOLE PIRATES 


“Pleasant, and at intervals, delightful,” 
was the verdict of a large audience of 
friends and relatives who braved the out- 
er frigidity to assist—by generating that 
warmth of interest that thrills—at the 
house-warming of the St. Louis School 
of Opera, that took place at the Odeon 
on Tuesday. The event was the maiden 
essay of the members of.this school at 
opera. The passive subject of the disqui- 
sition was Gilbert and Sullivan’s amiable 
“Pirates of Penzance,” and with becom- 
ing, blushing, diffidence were new phases 
of that infinite Gilbertian humor re- 
vealed. “Instructor-of-Expression,” Mrs. 
Nellie Braggins-Gantz, has all the sub- 
tlety of a true disciple. 

Vocally, this was the best ‘Pirates’ 
heard in St. Louis for many a day—de- 
cidedly amateurish of action though it, 
of course, was. The full choruses and 
ensembles were especially noteworthy, 
for the absence of that aggressive indi- 
vidual voice propelled with deadly effect 
by lungs of brass insistently above or be- 
low the key. The honors of the occasion 
were however, easily appropriated by 
Miss Grace L. Walser, as Mabel, and 











are now $1.79. 


39c. 


are greater than we quote. 





Fashionable Furnishings 


at cost, and less. 


Reducing stock compels our reducing prices—Kid Gloves that 
were $1.00, are now 79c; Cape Street Gloves, were $1.50, are 
now $1.05; Fowne’s, Perrin’s, Dent's $2.00 and $2.50 Gloves, 


Genuine French and Scotch Madras Shirts, $3.00 and $3.50, are 
now $2.25; qualities that sell for $2.50 are now $1.79; $2.00 
qualities are now $1.65; $1.75 qualities are now $1.12; broken lines 
of $1.50 and 1.00 Shirts are now 59c. 


Exquisite, rich Neckwear—English Squares, were $4.00, are now 
$1.69; $3.00 qualities are now $1.59: $2.50 qualities are now $1.29. 
$1.50 qualities are now 79c; Four-in-Hands, were 50c, are now 


Underwear from makers of the best, and the best they make are 
here—$1.00 qualities are now 79c; $1.25 qualities are now 98c; 
$1.79 qualities are now $1.29; $2.00 qualities are now $1] .69; $3.50 
qualities are now $2.49; $4.00 qualities are now $2.98: $5.00 
qualities are now $3.98; $6.00 qualities are now $4.00. 


“Established Facts,’’ that all we say, we do, and often the values 


Weenee-<Bruwe 


The Republic Building, 
On Olive Street at Seventh. 

















Burt P. McKinnie as The Pirate King. 
Mrs. Haines is to be congratulated on 
possession of two such voices: Miss 
Walser’s is, beyond cavil, the best so- 
prano voice in St. Louis to-day. 

Mr. McKinnie acquitted himself in 
this, his operatic debut, with his usual 
efficiency. His burly Pirate King was a 
decided hit. 
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COMING ATTRACTIONS 

The ‘‘Daughter of Hamilcar,’’ the latest 
work of Stanislaus Stange, author of 
“Quo Vadis” and many other popular 
successes, will be seen at the Century The- 
ater next week. That local playgoers 
will witness an entertainment’ far re- 
moved from the commonplace, is assured 
on the one hand by the name of the au- 
thor, and on the other, because the play 
was written especially for Blanche Walsh, 
whose dramatic power and _ personal 
charm is too familiar to need comment. 
Mr. Stange has retained the original lo- 
cale of ancient Carthage, the wealth, 
martial pomp and barbaric splendors of 
which famous city has inspired the imag- 
ination of poets, painters, composers and 
historians alike. The story is one of tor- 
rid passion and terrible tragedy, and in 
the title role Miss Walsh will need to 
run the whole gaunt of human emotions. 
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On Monday night, next, Kyrle Bellew 
will appear at the Olympic Theater in his 
latest success, ‘‘A Gentleman of France,’’ 
taken from Stanley Weyman’s stirring 
story of Huguenot love and adventure, by 
Harriet Ford. Liebler & Co., Bellew's 
managers, always do things very well, 
and their inclusion of Miss Eleanor Rob- 
son, in Mr. Bellew’s support for the tour 
this season, is a -grateful offering. Be- 
sides Miss Robson, there is Ada Dwyer, 
Oscar Eagle and several other members 
of the original New York cast of last 


season. 
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Managers Heinemann and Welb, of the 
Germania Theater, will present a new 
comedy, Sunday evening, the 18th, by 
Carl Laufs, entitled ‘‘Der Stille Associe.’’ 
On Wednesday evening, the 2list. Miss 
Marga Lauer will be tendered a benefit, 
on which occasion the great realistic 
drama, ‘‘Die Kollegin,’’ will be the offer- 


ing. 
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Have you participated in the laughter, 
jollity, music and exhilarating skating at 
the Ice Palace, Cook and Channing ave- 
nues? If not, you have not, as yet, 
known what it is to have a “regular pic- 
nic of a time.’’ Join the merry throng 
that nightly congregate to this amuse- 
ment palace; you won't regret it. 
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“A Night on Broadway,’ the farce 
comedy offering at the Standard Theater, 
this week, is one of the most genuinely 
enjoyable performances ever brought to 
this playhouse. The plot is not especially 
well-defined, but the situations are so 
ludicrous and the various roles enacted 
with such evident appreciation of the 
spirit of the fun, that one is prone to 
waive so trifling a thing as mere ‘‘plot’”’ 
and simply give oneself over to the mer- 
riment and jollity of it all. Every one of 
the company is deserving of mention. 
Harry Morris as Henry Flieder, a Ger- 
man candy manufacturer and politician, 
is a comedian of no mean ability. He 
and his part seem as one; each fits the 
other admirably. Harry Emerson, Alice 
Porter, Nellie Fenton and Tony Asher 
are especially pleasing. Frank Emerson, 
bone soloist, who rendered several selec- 
tions between the acts, won unstinted and 
well-earned applause. Next attraction: 
“The Brigadiers.’’ 
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Diamond and combination rings in 
great variety at prices as low as possi- 
ble for high quality. J. Bolland Jewelry 
Co., southwest corner Locust and Sev- 


enth streets. 
tk & & 


_ New art designs in bric-a-brac; beau- 
tiful gifts. Heller’s, 4011 Olive street. 
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Home is Best—She: You didn’t stay 
long in London. He: No, I couldn’t 
stand it. Over there, everybody knew 
me for an American right away. Here, 
in New York, no one ever suspects it.— 


Smart Set. 
te to & 


Wedding invitations, in correct forms, 
at Mermod & Jaccard’s, Broadway and 
Locust. 100 fine calling cards and en- 
graved copper plate; $1.50; 100 cards 
from your plate, $1.00, 





‘KEYS TO SUCCESS” 


Mr. Edward Bok, 
Editor The Ladies’ 
Home Journal, tells 
young men how, 
without help or in- 
fluence, they can 
rise to the highest 
success. 











The present 

century 
abounds with 
examples of 
young men 
who, alone 
and unaided, 
have risen to 
the very high- 
est pinnacle 
of Success in their chosen callings. 

The great captains of industry of 
to-day were the poor boys of thirty 
years ago. They made their oppor- 
tunities; they depended solely upon 
their own personal efforts. It was 
not a wealthy parent, nor an influen- 
tial friend who started these men on 
the road to fortune. 

What, then, is that irresistible force 
which enabled them to overcome all 
obstacles? 

EVERY AMBITIOUS YOUNG MAN 
IS SEARCHING FOR THIS SECRET. 
He believes that honesty, sobriety, 
perseverance, and determination are 
essential in the foundation on which 
to build a successful career, and 
yet realizes that he must _ possess 
something more than these prerequis- 
ites, if he would achieve conspicuous 
success. 

Those who study the lives of suc- 
cessful men will tell you that they 
all possess a certain force of char- 
acter—the power to mould and direct 
the opinions of others. John D. Rocke- 
feller has often said, that he attrib- 
utes his succéss largely to his ability 
to influence and control the minds of 
men. How to acquire that power is 
told by Mr. Edward Bok; in his lec- 
ture ‘‘Keys to Success,’ the most in- 
spiring address to young men ever 
heard from an American platform. 
Mr. Bok does not preach theory; he 
gives good, sound, practical advice. 
He tells young men just how they can 
develop those qualities which contrib- 
ute to success, and win both money 
and power. Every word is suggestive 
and inspiring. 

The publishers of this lecture are 
desirous that every reader of ‘‘The 
Mirror’? should possess a copy of 
“Keys to Success,’’ and they will 
send, complimentary, a complete copy 
of this address to every reader who 
will write for it, enclosing 6 cents to 
cover cost of mailing. ‘‘Keys to Suc- 
cess’”’ is one of the many inspiring 
speeches, contained in ‘‘Modern Elo- 
quence,’’ a library of Famous After- 
Dinner Speeches, Addresses and Lec- 
tures, inten volumes, edited by the Hon. 
Thomas B. Reed. The Publishers be- 
lieve that these complimentary cdpies 
of Mr. Bok’s ‘‘Keys to Success’’ will 
prove effective advertising for the 
sale of Ex-Speaker Reed’s_ splendid 
Eclectic Library, hence this offer. 


JOHN D. MORRIS & COMPANY, Publishers, 
Suite No. }], Commonwealth B Idg., Philadelphia. 


























SLOWEST LAUNDRY 
work possible is the only way to do 
such as we are doing. You have not 
had such work nor can you get it else- 
where. We prefer to do no fast work 
at all. Order your shirts DoNE BY HAND 


for 2% cents extra, it will both please 
and pay you. 


Dinks {. PYarrish’s Laundry, 


(Not incorporated) 
3126 and 3128 Olive Street. 


“Lest we forget,’’ we use CAMP JACKSON 
SPRING WATER. 


NOT IN A TRUST. 
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Anniversary gifts at reduced. prices. 
Mrs. H. H. Heller, 4011 Olive street. 
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AN IDEAL PLACE 

In a recent number of the Medical 
Record, Dr. Kieth Fonde, of Citronelle, 
Ala., has the following to say regard- 
ing the treatment and cure of tubercu- 
losis and the beneficial effects of the 
climate of the South Alabama pine belt 
upon sufferers from the “white plague :” 
Is it not a fact that most physicians 
treating tuberculosis to-day are sending 
the vast majority of their patients to 
the high altitudes, without remembering 
the long list of contra-indications? ‘Ine 
fact that physicians of the mountains 
have furnished in this country almost all 
the literature on the subject of climatol- 
ogy is, perhaps, responsible for this. It 
is true, I think, that in any series of un- 
selected cases a large majority would 
show positive contra-indications to high 
altitudes. While I do not deny that 
high altitudes have a well-deserved place 
in therapeutics, it is only for a certain, 
or, I should say, one class of tuber- 
culous patients. The writer believes, and 
proposes to offer some evidence to show, 
that sea-air, if at sufficient elevation 
(three hundred to five hundred feet) and 
far enough inland (thirty to seventy-five 
miles, these figures being arbitrarily 
chosen), and preferably in a pine for- 
est, with sandy soil and hills to insure 
perfect drainage, is far more beneficial 
to the majority of cases of tuberculosis 
than is the inland mountain air. As a 
type of such a location, I select Citron- 
elle, Ala., thirty-three miles north of Mo- 
bile, on the Mobile & Ohio Railroad, at 
an altitude of three hundred and sixty 
feet above the sea, the highest point 
within this distance of the coast between 
soston and Galveston, 

The popularity of Citroncile as a 
lealth-resort for people suffering from 
tuberculous diseases is rapidly growing. 
The place was first known as a health- 
ful location by the Indians, who made a 
medicine from the plant, Citronella, 
which is still growing in the vicinity. 
The site is a high, rolling plateau, in the 
heart of a long-leaf yellow pine forest of 
Southern Alabama, has a sandy soil, no 
malaria, no poisonous insects, is blessed 
with a climate tempered by the Gulf 
stream, with a soft, balmy atmosphere, 
ladened with the ozone of the pine for- 
est, being. very beneficial to  catarrh, 
bronchial and throat troubles, and to 
persons recuperating from nervous pros- 
tration, the grippe, etc. Citronelle is a 
thriving town of about one thousand in- 
habitants, with a winter population of 
about five hundred There are 
churches of various denominations, pub- 
lic and private schools, a bank, stores of 
all descriptions, a thoroughly up-to-date 
and first-class hotel, and good liveries. 
The water is perfectly clear and excep- 
tionally pure. The woods abound with 
numberless springs, rippling streams, ro- 
mantic walks and pretty drives. 

The proximity to Mobile makes it par- 
ticularly desirable to those who enjoy 
city amusements. Hunting is good for 
all kinds of small game. Deer is still 
found in the shadows of the forest, 
though in small numbers. 
chatter in the large old trees. 
rabbits and foxes scamper through the 
woods, and quail and other wild fowl 
are plentiful. 

Citronelle is an 


more, 


Squirrels 
Turkeys, 


ideal winter resort. 


People who have been there consider it 
superior to any other point on the Gulf 
Coast. If you intend going there, take 
the Mobile & Ohio trains, which give 
passengers a speedy and luxurious ser- 
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Imported whist and 
discount sale. 4011 Olive street. 


Best Passenger Service in 


TEXAS 


vice. 


euchre prizes; 








“No Trouble to Answer Questions.” 


Write for Resort Pamphlet and New Book 
on TEXAS—Free. 


E, P TURNER, 
General Passenger and Ticket Agent, 
DALLAS. TEXAS. 





GERMA4ANIA THEATER, 
FOURTEENTH AND LOCUST. 
Heinemann and Welb Managers 


SUNDAY, JANUARY /8th 1903, 
New! Comedy! The Great Laughing Success, 


“DER STILLE ASSOCI/E”’ 
By Carl Laufs. 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 2ist, 


Benefit for Miss Marca Laurer. 
The Great Realistic New Drama, 


DIE KOLLEGIN. 


CENTURY 


THIS WEEK;! NEXT SUNDAY, 
Mr. Henry W. Savage Wagenhal and Kemper 





presents Rixley & Suder’s present 
Comedy Opera. Blanche Walsh 
King Dodo. IN THE 
: k : 
(Raymond Hitchcock) | Daughter of Hamilcar 





Regular Mat. Saturday. Reserved Seats Thurs. 


OLYMPIC 


THIS WEEK, NEXT MONDAY, 
Charles Frohman presents Liebler & Co. present 


The Distinguished Kyrle Bellew 
IN 





English Actor 
Charles Hawtre 
in Richard Ganthony’s 


nd Gos A Gentleman 








A Message from Mas |p. f'seam Phare 
THE STANDARD 
THIS WEEK, 

Night on Broadway 
NEXT WEEE, 


The Brigadiers. 


MONEY TO LOAN 
On Diamonds and Jewelry 
OENTRAL LOAW OFFIOE. 


@204 N. Fauere Sravat 








POPULAR BOOKS. 

Cecilia, F. Marion Crawford; The Splendid Idle 
Forties, Gertrude Atherton; The Lady Paramcunt, 
Henry Flarland; The Intrusions of Peggy, Anthony 
Hope; Bylow Hill, George W. Cable; Glengarry 
School Davs, Ralph Connor; The Battleground, Ellen 
Glasgow; Danny, Alfred Ollivant; Those Black Dia- 
mond Men, William F. Gibbons. Also, a full line of 


IJ ks at 
standard and misce aMETT’S BOOK STORE, 
806 Olive st. 
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| Our January Display of 


Hand-made French Lingerie 


The most complete, the handsomest and best selected assort- 
ment shown in this country—we say this after careful com- 
parison with the stocks of the leading Chicago and New 
York houses. 


Every piece was chosen with great care in Paris and repre- 
sents the choicest and newest French ideas in shape, hand 
needlework and materials. 


We lay particular stress upon the newness of design in em- 
broidery and the very high character of the trimmings. 


We request the St. Louis women to allow us the pleasure of 
showing them these sumptuous garments and of convincing 
them that they can buy fine French underwear here at lower 
prices than in either New York or Chicago. 


Sup UctiocartfPassy 














THE ONLY LINE 


—RUNNING— 


THROUGH SLEEPERS 
ST. LOUIS 


BOSTON 


IS THE 


BIG FOUR 


LOOK AT THE SCHEDULE. 


Leave St. Louis (Daily) 11:30 p. 
Arrive New York (Daily) 7.50 a.m 
Arrive Boston 10:30 a. m 


UR 
Bie i OFFICE \ Broadway and Chestnut street. 
C. L. HILLEARY, A. G. P. A., St. Louis. 





THE ICE PALACE 


IS NOW OPEN 
COOK AND CHANNING AVES. 


Mr. Jno. F, Davidson, the fancy trick 
skater, is in charge this season. 
Special attention to Ladies and Children. 


CARMODY’S, 


213 N. Eighth St. 


FINEST LIQUORS. 


THAT'S AML. 
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Have Your Money Earning Money 


There is more in making your money 
work for you than in working for 
money. When prices go up salaries do 
not go up with them. The way to attain 
financial independence is not by sparing 
and scraping; by putting your savings 
in a bank, where the money earns two 
per cent for you and 12 per cent for the 
bank. Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan is the 
greatest power in the financial world 
because he is able to control more mil- 
lions than any man or any combination 
in the world. He makes millions for 
his clients because he can combine their 
millions into enterprises of immense 
magnitude. He does business on the 
biggest scale known, and his profits are 
proportionate. 

The way to make money is only along 
this line. Combine your capital with the 
capital of others, and with every addi- 
tional dollar in the combination the 
profits of the combination are increased. 
It is the recognition of this great prin- 
ciple of co-operative organization that 
underlies the success of the E. J. Ar- 
nold Co. That is why the firm is con- 
stantly growing in power. It wants to 
employ all the surplus capital of the 
average investor in this country, just as 
Morgan practically controls all the sur- 
plus millions of Wall street and the 
trusts. The more money the firm con- 
trols, the greater will be the profits of 
its clients, and the greater its own prof- 
its. The organization of the firm is on a 
big enough scale to handle all the money 
that can be secured. This organization 
has been perfected by four years of suc- 
cessful experience. Working on this 
principle of co-operation of capital it 
can pay dividends that smaller combina- 
tions, or individual investors could 
never possibly make. 

The money thus obtained is invested 
in the surest and quickest profit-making 
business known. That business is the 
conservative employment of money on 
the turf. Its investment is represented 
in book-making, pool-rooms, racing sta- 
bles and betting. It is the best-known 
firm in the country to-day. Its opera- 
tions are so large that they are handled 
in the daily press as items of general 
news interest. Its successful working is 
a matter of common knowledge every- 
where, The horde of imitators that have 
sprung up merely illustrate the impor- 
tance and success of the firm, but of 
these minor combinations, some, per- 
haps, conceived honestly, and, others, 
perhaps, with no such intention, none 
has the confidence of the public, because 
none has the capital, the resources, the 


organization, the experience, the finan- 


cial responsibility and the record of 
years of bona fide earnings of the Ar- 
nold & Co, firm. 

The investment offered by Arnold & 
Co., without doubt, is attractive to con- 
servative capital. No promises are made 
of impossible dividends. Earnings are 
calculated on a fair basis, taking into 
account every possible development. No 
wildcat promises are made, because such 
promises cannot be legitimately re- 
deemed. Every dollar paid out in this 
company has been actually earned, and 
it is not proposed to do business on any 
other basis. Mushroom concerns need 
have no thought of responsibility, but 
with one of the largest business houses 
in the country, with irreproachable rec- 
ord, and vast property interests at stake, 
Arnold & Co. are quite beyond the ne- 
cessity of taking chances, or of ruin- 
ing their business by rash ventures. On 
the other hand, as the firm has increased 
in strength and resources, it has grown 
steadily more conservative. Conducted 
in all departments by the most expert 
men to be found, its policy has always 
been one of safety and legitimate re- 
turns on their investments. Early in its 
career, the firm invited the inspection of 
the State and Federal authorities. It is 
now conducting its business under the 
sanction of the government, and its 
books are open and its methods entirely 
free to the inspection of responsible in- 
vestors. Thus the responsibility of Ar- 
nold & Co. 
governmental inspection, the scrutiny of 
private observation and, best of all, its 


is guaranteed by banks, 


record of four years of safe and prosper- 
ous conduct. Clients of several years’ 
standing, thousands in number, and 
from all parts of the country, are, fafter 
all, the best reference any firm can give. 

With this in view, the proposition of- 
fered may be considered as perfectly 
reliable and worth the attention of any- 
one. Earnings of two per cent a week 
will make a satisfactory income to the 
average investor. An investment of $5,- 
000 yields $100 a week. We do not know 
of any other business, within the reach 
of the ordinary investor, that yields any- 
thing like that sum. What, in itself, is 
but a moderate sum, may thus, without 
impairing the principal, steadily afford a 
comfortable living income. But whether 
the investment is $5,000 or $50, it shares 
equally, and for those who wish to save, 
and yet make their money earn money, 
there is probably no better investment 
in the world of finance. As depositors 
can withdraw their investments in whole 
or in part at any time, the firm cer- 
tainly has all the advantages of savings 


banks, and additional advantages read- 
ily apparent. As already stated, its re- 
liability and financial standing are per- 
fectly assured. 

The organization of the Arnold cap- 
ital is as follows: The capital fund is 
made up of subscriptions. These sub- 
scriptions may be made in sums of $50 
and upwards, and are certified to by a 
certificate of deposit, calling for an in- 
come from the business to the extent of 
two per cent weekly, to be paid on a 
given day each week in cash, and giv- 
ing the holder the right to return the 
certificate at option and to withdraw the 
total or any part of his investment, to- 
gether with the profits to the day of 
withdrawal. This two per cent weekly 
will be paid as long as it is earned, and 
if at any week the profits run low, and 
are not sufficient to pay two per cent a 
week, something that so far has never 
happened, the subscriber will receive 
whatever the pro rata profits amount to, 
and if, in subsquent weeks, the earnings 
shall exceed two per cent, the difference 
will be made up, so that the income 
mentioned is practically assured. As a 
rule, the profits run over two per cent, 
and on the volume of business transact- 
ed, this increment goes to Arnold & 
Co. But before the members of the Ar- 
nold & Co. firm can make a dollar, the 
investor has to realize his two per cent. 
The head of the firm, E. J. Arnold, is 
recognized as the wealthiest turfman in 
the country, and long before he -trans- 
ferred his accounts to the firm bearing 
his name, he was recognized as an in- 
dependently wealthy bookmaker. Hence, 
the proposition is based on common 
business sense, and very obviously is as 
different as night from day from the 
“get-rich-quick,” pay-dividends-out-of- 
receipts concerns, that advertise so pro- 
lifically. 

The way in which this profit is earned 
is as follows: First, there is the book- 
making department, which makes books 
on every legitimate race track in the 
country. Backed by immense capital and 
conducted by experienced men, _ the 
profits from this department alone would 
almost pay the dividends. Bookmaking 
is one of the most profitable businesses 
in the world, because its returns are im- 
mediate, and the cash is realized in- 
stantly, Year in and year out, the book- 
maker makes money. Secondly, Arnold 
& Co. conduct the largest poolroom at 
Hot Springs, and working without a 
limit, their profits, in the present season, 
have been the largest in the history of 
the Springs. This can be verified by re- 
ports in the daily papers all over the 
country, or by reference to any turfman. 
The third department consists of the 


strongest racing string in the West, in- 
cluding Ethylene, Bessie McCarthy, Fitz 
Brillar, Mary McCafferty, 
Maximus, Searcher, and, finally, the fa- 
mous Gold Heels, the champion racer 
of 1902, winner of all the big Eastern 
stakes in his division, and pronounced, 
by critics, the greatest horse of the de- 
cade. Tommy Burns, who will ride, next 
year, in England, for W. C. Whitney, 
rides, this year, for the Arnold stable, 
is at San Francisco, 


Peaceful, 


and at present, 
where he has the stable mounts. Battiste, 
who lead all the jockeys at the St. Louis 
tracks, while here last season, carrying 
the pink and orange colors to repeated 
and almost monotonous victory, also 
rides for the stable at New Orleans. 
This stable is very profitable, as its earn- 
ings in purses are quite considerable, but 
it is also profitable in another way, as it 
affords the medium for immense betting 
operations. Knowing all the conditions, 
with absolute knowledge of the fitness 
of the horse, Arnold & Co.’s managers 
can bet with almost certainty, and the 
record of their coups can be found in 
the daily papers, as the most sensational 
episodes of the racing world. Finally, at 
Greenville, Ill., is located one of the 
finest breeding farnis in the country. A 
number of high-bred stallions and mares 
have been imported from England, and, 
in the future, the most valuable horses 
in the country may be produced here. 
There is a mile track on the farm, and 
during the winter, many horses from the 
racing stables are turned out, and the 
two-year-olds, given private trials. The 
estate is improved, and is very exten- 
sive. The money spent on the place, as 
well as its intrinsic value, is but one in- 
dication of the stability and security of 
this firm, and indicates that they are 
planning for the future as well as tak- 
ing care of the present. In fact, the 
whole property, magnificently managed 
and organized in every detail, as it is, 
and constantly under the supervision 
of the home office, as well as its opera- 
tions and earning powers being open to 
the public eye, pays enormous returns, 
and, in substance, is the very best in- 
vestment of the kind in the world. There 
needs to be no jugglery about the 
sources in this income, because anybody 
who has ever been on a race track, or 
wishes to go there, can see them for 
himself, 
te 

The home offices of Arnold & Co. are 
in the Benoist Building, St. Louis. An 
entire floor of this modern office build- 
ing is completely given over to the firm. 
Branch offices have been established in 
Chicago and San Francciso and other 
centril points, 
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A 6% FIRST MORTGAGE BOND 


— AND — 


‘A 25% SHARE IN THE PROFITS. 





There has never been a great real estate deal carried out that has enlisted the endorsement and support of the 
strongest and safest men in St. Louis as has the 6” preferred stock of the UNIVERSITY HEIGHTS REALTY 
AND DEVELOPMENT COMPANY. Owning, as we do, 50 city blocks (30,000 front feet, 200 feet deep) in the 
finest residence district of St. Louis, on which there is a mortgage of $200,000, we offer $300,000 of 6% guaranteed 
preferred stock in $10.00 shares with a bonus of 25% in common stock, one share for each front foot. Of this money 
$200,000 is used to wipe out the present mortgage so that the preferred stock becomes a first mortgage bond on the 
land and all improvements. The remaining $100,000 can only be used to improve the land which is your security, 
A great bank is your trustee to insure that these agreements are carried out. The officers of the company draw no 
salaries, and we who hold the bulk of the common stock cannot receive one penny until your money is paid back 
with 6% interest; after that you and we share alike. The sale of 10” of the land in building lots will refund the 
$300,000 to the investors; the sale of the balance of the land will give us three millions of dollars as profits. You 
should get from 600% to 1,000% in profits. You will not get it all at once, but you will get some of it all the time 
until the last foot of ground is sold. The basis of your security is a valuation of $6.66 per front foot, 200 feet deep. 
It is worth ten times that NOW. Any time you want your money you can have it and 6%” interest. The sub- 
scription to this preferred stock is so nearly complete that we shall begin the work of grading and laying the water 


mains this week. You will put this opportunity off a day too long. 


The University Heights Realty & Development Co., 


108; North Eighth Street and 602 Colonial Trust Building, 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


s@-Out-of-town orders given prompt attention. 





BOARD OF DIRECTORS : 


HY. KOEHLER, JR., L. B. TEBBETTS, E. G. LEWIS, 
President Germania Trust Company. Vice President Commonwealth Trust Company. President Woman’s Magazine. 
W. B. COWAN, N. L. TRAVERS, 
JOHN A. LEWIS, National Bank of Commerce. Real Estate. 
Assistant Cashier Ngtional Bank of F, J. CABOT, MAJOR H. L. KRAMER, 


Commerce. Secretary Woman’s Magazine. President Sterling Remedy Company. 
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THE STOCK MARKET 


The bull manipulators displayed their 


fine Italian hand again in the past weel 
hey worked overtime, aggressively, and 
in every quarter of the market. Their op- 
erations were facilitated by the reports 
of a dissolution of the fifty-million-dol- 
lar protective syndicate, and of various 
perfected and contemplated _ railroad 
deals. Everything, it seemed, conspired 
toward putting bull leaders on “easy 
street,’ and making it more facile for 
them to inveigle outsiders into the spec- 
ulative maelstrom. Considerable stress 
was laid upon the easing off in the rates 
for time and call loans, and the im- 
proving financial situation in London 
and Paris. Leading financiers were evi- 
dently making a desperate effort to al- 
leviate the anxieties of the various pools 
and to remove all obstacles in the pro- 
cess of liquidation that has been go- 
ing on for more than a year and that 
was so suddenly and seriously interrupt- 
ed last August. 

The statement that the Pennsylvania- 
Baltimore & Ohio and ‘Lake Shore in- 
terests had secured control of the Read- 
ing did not cause any special surprise 
in well-informed quarters. It had long 
been known that the Vanderbilts desired 
to enlarge their investments in anthra- 
cite coal stocks, and that they were 
working, hand in hand, with the Penn- 
sylvania people, who have had represen- 
tation on the Board of Directors of the 
New York Central for the last two 
years. Both interests are anxious to 
maintain harmony and peace; to insure 
a stability of rates, and to hasten the 
approach of the time when all the rail- 
roads east of the Mississippi River shall 
be under one central management. 

3oth the Vanderbilt and Pennsylva- 
nia people are interested in the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio. Their holdings of stock 
of the latter company are of very re- 
spectable size and constantly added to. 
The Pennsylvania is now at work upon 
the construction of an underground line 
to Long Island, and also desirous of ex- 
tending its system further north. Its 
future plans are such that the good- 
will of the Vanderbilts is absolutely nec- 
essary to assure success, and it is, there- 
fore, no wonder that bitter rivalry has 









Interest 
per annum 
compounded 
twice a year on savings 
accounts. 

$7,500,000 capital and sur- 
plus stands as security. 


Open Moncey Evenings 
from 6 to 7:3 36. 
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given way to decidedly peaceful rela- 
tions. The Pennsylvania is contemplat- 
ing extensive improvements, and, it 
seems, further large acquisitions. This 
is amply evidenced by .the lately-an- 
nounced plan of a doubling of the cap- 
ital stock to $40,000,000, or -thereabouts. 

To the surprise of many traders, 
Reading common has developed a mark- 
edly reactionary tendency ever since the 
cat was let out of the bag. The shares 
are, at this writing, about 8 points be- 
low their recent high level. The reac- 
tion must, of course, be attributed to 
profit taking and selling by people who 
do not think that a minority stock holds 
out much prospect for large profits. Mi- 
nority stocks have never been in favor 
on the stock exchange, although there 
are some shrewd fellows who succeeded 
in gaining millions by purchasing shares 
of this kind, prominent among which, 
at this*time, are Louisville & Nashville, 
Southern Pacific, Big Four, Chicago, St. 
Paul, M. & Omaha, Panhandle, Chesa- 
peake & Ohio and Pacific Mail. 


The sharp rise in Erie was ostensibly 
in sympathy with the movement in 
Reading, and on various rumors of 
vague, but alluring deals which involved 
the Rock Island, the Atchison and a few 
other prominent systems. The principal 
reason for the advance was, however, 
the desire of syndicate banks to raise 
the quotations for Erie shares and 
bonds, in anticipation of a new bond is- 
sue. There is a strong belief that some 
of the most astute operators are at the 
head of the Erie pool, and working 
night and day to make the shares look 
more attractive to the public. It is well 
known that there are certain people in 
New York and in Chicago who would 
be exceedingly glad to witness a rise in 
Erie common to about 45, or 50, as that 
would enable them to realize handsome 
profits on holdings accumulated ever 
since the time that the stock crossed 15. 
The Erie is a promising system of lines, 
but its capitalization is tremendous, If 
it were not for the latter flaw, the com- 
mon would sell a good many points 
higher than what it is quoted at now. 
Mr. Morgan is diligently at work per- 
fecting plans, which, it is said, aim 
at giving the Erie a large interest in his 
ship combine. 


United States Steel shares have not 
risen as much as anticipated by inter- 
ested parties. The common is still be- 
low 40, and the preferred has remark- 
able difficulty in reaching 90. This is 
very surprising. A safe 7 per cent stock, 
as the preferred is considered to be, 
should sell at 110, at least, and a com- 
mon stock, on which 4 per cent is be- 
ing paid, and behind which stands an 
enormous surplus, has no business sell- 
ing below 60, What is the reason of the 
inability of these shares to gain the 
confidence and better support of would- 
be purchasers? It is this—the United 
States Steel Corporation depends on 
protective duties for two-thirds of its 
profits. This has been proved lately by 
expert investigation, A removal of these 
duties would quickly wipe out the divi- 
dends on the common and cut down 
the rate on the preferred to about 3 per 
cent per annum. 


Far-seeing people are not disposed to 
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UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT DEPOSITORY. 


CAPITAL, - - - $1,000,000.00 
SURPLUS, - - - $1,000,000.00 


H, A, FORMAN, President, EDWARD A, FAUST, Vice Prest, DAVIDJSOMMERS, 2d Vice Prest. 
G, A, W, AUGST, Cashier, VAN L, RUNYAN, Ass’t Cashier 
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Letters of Credit Available in All Parts of the World. 
Prompt Attention and Courtesy Assured. 
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Se | t. Louis Union Trust Co. 


Capital, Surplus and Profits, 
$9,000.000.00. 


Interest Allowed on Deposits. 
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TRUST 


LINCOL CO. 


SEVENTH AND CHESTNUT STS. 


PAYS Qe/ INTEREST 


ON REGULAR CHECK ACCOUNTS. 
(Credited Monthly.) 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS $3,500,000 
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WHITAKER & COMPANY, 


(Successors to Whitaker & Hodgman) 


Bond and Stock Brokers. 


Monthly Circular, Quoting Local Securities, Mailed on 
Application. 


300 NORTH FOURTH ST., 
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H. Woop, President. Ricn’p. B. Burocx,Vice-Prest. W.E. Bercer, Cashier. 


: JEFFERSON BANK, : 


7 COR. FRANKLIN AND JEFFERSON AVES, - - ST.LOUIS, MO. 
We grant every favor consistent with safe and sound banking. ; 
F On Highest rates <a interest pai pet oe Sone Roget ‘ } 
Letters of Credit an ol change drawn payable in 
all parts of the wor — 
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assume much of a risk in the securities 
of corporations, the profits of which are 
conditioned, to a considerable extent, 
upon prevailing protective duties. Poli- 
tics is a mighty uncertain factor. And 
at the present time, the people of the 

United States do not appear to be much 
in love with corporations which monop- 
olize the necessities of daily life and 

“bleed’ consumers in every possible 
way. There will be an end to affairs of 
this kind, some day. The present fuel 
situation cannot be expected to work 
up much enthusiasm over the benefits 
of protection. 

The position of the Associated Banks 
is steadily improving. The surplus re- 
serves now amount to more than $14,- 
000,000, and loans, in spite of the late 
upward movement, are still at their level 
of a few weeks ago. No adequate ex- 
planation of this anomaly has so far 
been offered. The impression is justi- 
fied, however, that the banks do a good 
deal of juggling these days, to restore 
confidence and higher security values, 
and in this juggling process, the trust 
companies are presumed to play a very 
important role. 

There is an abundance of loanable 
funds, and, as a result of it, sterling ex- 
change is once more displaying marked 
firmness and an inclination to move up 
to the gold exporting point. The for- 
eign exchange market bears close watch- 
ing, especially in view of the probabil- 
ity of a stiffening of interest rates in 
London; where the Bank of England 
still refuses to reduce its official rate of 
discount, and continues to strengthen 
its hold upon the open money market. 
It is a curious situation in international 
finance, and one that deserves a great 
deal more attention than the Wall street 
fellow, who buys on general principles, 
or because somebody else is doing so, 
is willing to bestow upon it. Our in- 
ternational trade position will have to 
undergo a radical change for the better 
before we can hope to see a declining 
tendency in the rate for sterling xchange. 
Exports of corn and cotton, and of a 
few other staples, show improvement, 
but this is offset by a constant expan- 
sion in the volume of imports. 

Wall street looks for still higher 
prices. It reports with the utmost satis- 
faction that “the public is in the mar- 
ket again.” Continued “general prosper- 
rity’ and better money conditions are 
assigned as grounds on which to look 
for a prolongation of the rise. If the 
powers that be really consider this the 
proper time to boost prices, and think 
they have made all necessary arrange- 
ments for another jolly affair, the cau- 
tious critic will refrain from indulging 
in any special comments, and simply let 
the brass band “strike up.” But he will, 
at the same time, continue to advise his 
best friends to keep close to shore, to 
look to their margins, to be satisfied 
with small profits, and to take every re- 
port and rumor at a choice rate of dis- 
count. 

fe 


LOCAL SECURITIES. 


There has been decided improvement 
in the local bond and stock market. En- 
couraged by the rising tendency in Wall 
street prices, the bull faction went to 
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work with a vim and succeeded in in- 
fusing a good deal of activity into trans- 
actions. Undoubtedly, dividend and in- 
terest disbursements have had some- 
thing to do with the sudden revival of 
speculation. The capitalistic class does 
not care to let its money remain idle 
for any length of time. While prices are 
admittedly at a high level, in this mar- 
ket as well as elsewhere, the impres- 
sion is still strong that a further ad- 
vance would not be altogether unjusti- 
fiable. 

After dropping below 80, United Rail- 
ways preferred suddenly encountered a 
brisk demand, which lifted the price to 
814. Transit rose at the same time from 
27 to 29. The last quarterly statement of 
the Transit Company is regarded, in 
some quarters, as a strong bull card. 

Mercantile Trust has advanced to 418; 
Lincoln Trust, to 260; Missouri Trust, 
to 12772; Germania Trust. to 228, and 
Mississippi Valley to 475. Boatmen’s 
Bank stock is selling at 235. Merchants- 
Laclede is offered at 32014; State Na- 
tional. at 202, and Commerce at 391%. 
For Third National, 348 is bid. Colonia. 
is offered at 20514. 

Laclede Gas common is selling at 84, 
and Missouri-Edison preferred at 46; 
the common at 18. Central Coal & Coke 
common is firm at 6714. 

Money rates are steady at 6 per cent. 
Bankers report a return flow of funds 
from interior points. Sterling is firm at 
4.87. 

The annual report of the President of 
the St. Louis Stock Exchange shows 
that, in 1902, the total sales of shares 
amounted to 450,138, against 399,727, in 
the preceding year; the amount of bonds 
sold, during the respective periods, were 


$46,371,225.32, and $35,390,716.57. The 
sales of bank shares, in 1902, amounted 
to $11,398,323.25; of trust company 
shares, to $23,401,536.56; of street rail- 


ways, to $6,619,352.35. 
e 
ANSWERS TO INQUIRIES. 

O. F. Wentzville, Mo.—(1) Consider it 
a good investment; see no reason why 
you should sell it at present prices. (2) 
The bonds are somewhat speculative, but 
well held by strong interests. 


“Simpson.’’—Union Pacific, common, 


sold above 130 in 1901, at the time of the 
“Northern Pacific corner.’’ The surplus 
of the company is large, but it is not 


generally believed that the rate will be 
raised this spring. 

J. S&S. S., Bloomington, Ill.—Would take 
profits on stock mentioned, with view to 
buying back on concessions. You should 
be in better touch with the New York 
market, however, to be able to scalp suc- 
cessfully. Think well of Lake Erie & 
W., common, as an investment for a 
“long pull.”” Bear in mind, however, that 
it is in the habit of undergoing violent 
fluctuations. : 

R. J., Charleston, Ill.—Illinois Central 
is regarded as a safe 6 per cent invest- 
ment stock. Would hold it for the pres- 
ent. Alton common is too erratic, and 
not particularly cheap. 

F. D.—Don’t see any reason why you 
should sell your Transit at such a mate- 
rial loss. The stock is likely to be at 
your point after a while, or, at least, 
close to it. 

B. G.—(Q) Concern in good standing. 
Bear in mind, however, that the business 
is highly speculative. (2) Recommend 


caution, 
’ & 


A neat monogram on your stationery 
gives individuality to correspondence. 
No charge for one or two-letter mono- 
gram, except for stamping, which ranges 
in price from 10 cents per quire up- 
wards. Mermod & Jaccard’s, Broadway 
and Locust. 
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ART CALENDAR 


Four graceful poses from life; figures ten inches 
high, reproduced incolors. Highest example 
of lithographic art. 


“THE ONLY WAY” 


to own one of these beautitul calendars is 
to send twenty-five cents, with name of publi- 
cation in which you read this advertisement, 
to GEO. J. CHARLTON,General Passenger Agent, 
Chicago & Alton Railway, 328 Monadnock 
Building, CHICAGO, ILL. 

The Best railway line between CHICAGo, 
St. Louis, KANSAS CiTy and PEoRIA., 
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We are still clipping off the percentages of profit 
and cost on our Winter Stock in order to a Speedy 


and Thorough Clearing Out of the same! ! 


Prices Lower Than Ever. 





Sheet Music Clearance Sale Bargains 


VOCAL, 


He’s Only oo Of Nature. ...cccccece 
Memory’s CUP GLS cccccsccevcecessesccce 
Nothin’ Bie GCs ass vincedssssssesees Were 
Maiden With the Dreamy LEyes....... 
Home Aint Nothin’ Like This.......... 
When the Birds Go North Again...... 
tee & SAR RES ee eee. 23Cc 
Under the Bamboo Tree............0+- 
In the Sweet Bye and Bye.............. 
In the Good, Old-Fashioned Way...... 
I’M Wearing My Heart Away for You. now 
INSTRUMENTAL. 
Hiawatha—a Summer Idyl............. 
When Knighthood was in Flower— 
WIE. sein chads 05005 04ucettatetas s0ccsavece 
LOSALTC -WOSOG i ockcccsccscced cscedscssnve 
*’Neath Southern Skies—march, two- C 
Pe eee SEE a eo ee 
Iris Waitz NO Ee ee Pe PE nn eee 
Blaze Away—march, two-step........... 
PS Nea Re rere 
CaStic BGUATS WAlIMOB so icccecccsccvccccess 
Echoes From Old Kentucky— 
SARTO, TOU, bs eco cnceseeccccsccssess 


Books. 


Continuation of our Great Book Clearance Sale 








at giving-away prices. Were. Now. 
Encyclopedia of Wit and Wisdom, 

Ms GUN <00h.0 00 ch0sesccaccedesse< $1.25 .90 
New Biographical Dictionary, 8vo., 

I ic 5 caihes 45s oa ARAAK SO? C4aRE Oss 1.25 .89 
The Works of Josephus, 8vo., cloth 1.25 .89 


Encyclopedia of Quotations, 8vo., 


Ss eRe ree ee 1.25 .89 
Memorial Life of McKinley, 4vo., 

SE Ola tensen ach ceetateeihees enka’ 68 39 
The Eternal City, by Hall Caine, 

a es a are -75 -49 
Photographs of the Columbian Ex- 

EE IS Per ee 2.50 -68 
World’s Fair Souvenir Postal 

Cards, 12 subjects, set.........e00» eee -18 
The Rand-McNally Imperial Atlas 

of the World—New Official Cen- 

IP ere Oe ee ee 1.50 1.13 
BHO] DICHORAFIES o0cccsccccccccccse 25 15 
Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary, 

ee er errr ee 1.75 1.38 
Drake’s Hand Books, paper covers .25 oan 
Chas. Garvice’s pop. novels, paper.  .25 13 





Lace Curtains, Lambrequins, Portieres, 
Panel Screens, Bed Sets, Bed Rolls, 


Denims, Cretonnes, Etc., Etc. 

100 pairs Irish Point and Brussels Lace Cur- 
tains, 2 to 5 pairs of a pattern, to close out 
all odd lots— 

Were ..... $38.75 $5.00 $6.75 $8.50 
Now, pair. $2.50 $3.75 $5.00 $5.95 

150 pairs Ruffled Swiss Curtains, in odd 

lots of 1 to 5 pairs, to close out; were 


85c to $1.35, now, pair.......cccccees 50c 
15 dozen Lace Lambrequins; were 35c 

Me OI cod onc cbicncconeaacoe 19¢ 
175 pairs Tapestry portieres, fringe top 

and bottom; were $2.50, now, pair.... $1.65 
Nottingham Lace Bed Sets, Shams to 

match; were $1.45, now, set......... 85c 
Bed Rolls, in all colors for all size beds, 

I BM ons dp bge's 00.0 000 0c ae see 69¢ 
Three-Panel Screens, silkoline filling, 5 

feet high; were $1.00, now........... 65c 


500 yards Silkoline Cretonnes, Denims 
and Curtain Swiss, in remnants of 1 
to 5 yards; were 10c to 20c, now, yard. 5c 








Millinery. 


Biggest Reductions Ever Known in Trimmed 
Hats! Positively We Are Simply 
Giving Them Away|! ! 


You can not afford to miss out this time. 
Great surprises await your inspection on the 
different tables. 

6 dozen Hats in velvet, cloth and silk 
trimmed, in fancy feathers, ribbon 

and ornaments, that were $4, $5 and 

ST, NOW Ol TOPs so ccs ae ecs cements 98¢e 
5 dozen Hats in felt, oxford and velvet 

trimmed, in wings, pompons and 

birds, that were $3, $4 and $5, now me 
Cc 
10 dozen Ready-to-Wear Hats, neat and 
stylish, that were $2, $3 and $4, now 
| a ae erat stearpirer ey we Pa ey ee 50c 
See Our Table of 25c Hats. 

They are quick sellers. Come early and 

save money. 


Waists, Suits, Skirts il Cloaks 


Kersey Cloth Blouse Jackets, fully tai- 
lored, in castor and black, were $15 
10:80 GO: DOW, oss i ccauacmncas ses cars 7.50 

A beautiful line of new Blouse Jackets, 
with Peplum and fancy cuffs, the 
very latest designs in fine Kersey 
Broadcloths, in brown, hunter’s green, 
tan and navy blue, handsomely 
trimmed with velvet, silk braid and 
crow foot stitching; must be seen to 
be appreciated; were $22.50 to $18.50, 





Tailor-Made Suits, in all colors and 
materials; were $15.00 to $12.50, now. $6.75 
Melton Cloth and Knickerbocker Walk- 
ing Skirts were $8.50 to $6.50, now..$ 3.25 
Our handsome Tailor-Made Dress Suits, 
in all shades of zibelines, venetians, 
serges and broadcloth, were $47.50 to 
$42.50; our special now.............. $27.50 
NO CHARGE FOR ALTERATIONS. 


Muslin Underwear. 


Women’s Muslin Skirts, umbrella ruffle, 

trimmed with deep edge of embroid- 

CLF? WEPO BLOO, DOW 6 cos iccccscnsiens 75¢ 
Women’s Cambric Skirts, deep linen 

flounce, trimmed with lace insertion 

and edge and cambric foot ruffles; 

Were ee es os i s Avokine nea eece ad 89c 
Women’s Gowns, Hubbard yoke, trim- 

med with lace insertion and lace edge 

and neck and sleeves; were 75c, now. 50c 
Women’s Drawers, umbrella ruffle, 

edged with torchon lace; were 45c, 





WO gc ia.5 a $00 46 a be os RD aa eS 25¢ 
Women’s Cambric Drawers, finished 
with linen ruffles; were 35c, now..... 19¢ 








AQ ALL 


Corsets. 


Greater reductions than ever to make room 
for new Spring Corsets now en route. 
P. D. Corsets in handsome silk bro- 

cades; were $6.75 and $7.50, for..... $2.50 
Broken assortments of Bon-Ton Corsets 

in fancy brocades; were $3.50, now.. $1.75 
Broken assortments of W. B. R. & G. 

and W. C. C. Corsets, worth up to 


SRSG.: CO eR SR Foe a ae 98ec 
Ferris Waists- in broken assortments; 
WPG BUG BW iso's 5 Boe esid ds dae vpcrewe 10c 


Sample La Vida Corsets, in real whalebone, 
to close as follows: 


$10.00 Sample La Vida now............ $5.00 
$ 7.50 Sample La Vida now............ $3.75 
$ 5.00 Sample La Vida now............ $2.50 
$3.50 Sample La Vida now............. $1.75 





Stolen or Strayed. 


Five cases Hamburg Edgings and In- 
sertions. It looks as if the former 
might have been the happening, each 
case containing 13,350 yards. At the 
prices we will offer them this week 
it does not really look as if nothing 
had ever been paid for the goods 
These beautiful embroideries will be 
on sale at 

2%, 5e, 7c, 10c, 12%4c, 15c, 20c, 25c, 35c, 50c 

A YARD. 

If every yard at above prices is not worth 
more than twice the price asked for it we will 
charge you nothing for the goods!! 

Don’t all come at once, as we could not 
wait upon you!! 


Furniture Department. 


Third Floor. 
Golden Oak finish Saddle Seat Rocker, 
just 100 of them; were $2.00, now.... $1.39 
BOX COUCHES, in pretty art denims, 
well and strongly made; were $6. 50, 





DINING TABLES—Solid oak, extend to 
6 feet, casters and leaves complete; 
Were GOT SE. oo ccc neko cieetean 
SIDEBOARDS—Solid golden oak, with 
beveled French plate mirrors; were 
TED OW ise tGneoe kale ccks Obs be akewn $15.00 
MEDICINE CABINETS — Hardwood, 
with mirror doors; were $1.00, now.. 79c 





D. CRAWFORD & CO., Washington Ave. and Sixth St. 
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tA Great and Successful 4 


NW Racing Corporati on 


F. J. ARNOLD & CO., 


BENO/ST BUILDING, “ . * . ST. LOUIS, 











Up to a few years ago, horse racing for money was looked upon as purely a pastime of sports. No one 
dreamed that the time would come when the betting of money on horse races and the operation of a racing 
stable could be converted into one of the greatest factors in the investment field. That is just what the great 


, firm of E. J. ARNOLD & CO. has done. 


) Four years’ trial have proved their plans wonderfully The United States authorities have thoroughly exam- 
| successful. Arnold & Co. can actually earn for you a weekly ined the business of Arnold & Co., and the result of their 
| dividend on your investment. For instance: close scrutiny is-that the business of the company meets 


) | $50 Borin: S830 amar the Federal laws as fully as any other business enterprise, 
| es ae as much so as a bank or trust company or a great whole- 
$100 earns $104 a year. jal ie 
) $200 earns $208 a year. 


’ 


$500 earns $520 a year. One of the cardinal features of this firm is, 


. . , 
| $1000 easns £0040 « weer. that all moneys are on call at its clients’ de- 


| $2,000 earns $2,080 a year. mand. 

| Ae ig GO Lee ee: 

| $5,000 earns $5,200 a year. NOT IN ONE INSTANCE HAS A CLIENT 
: And, furthermore, they can do it safely. BEEN TURNED AWAY DISSATISFIED. 








| The racing stable of the Arnold Company is headed by Gold Heels, the champion thoroughbred of 1902. Gold Heels captured 
| both the Brooklyn and Suburban handicaps and was the leading breadwinner of the McLewee stable. Gold Heels and his stable 
companion, Major Daingerfield, won over $75,000 on the Metropolitan tracks last season. Mr. Arnold paid a big price for Gold 
Heels, and will use the magnificent son of The Bard and Heel and Toe in the stud should he fail to race next year. Gold Heels is 
now at the Arnold farm near Greenville, IL, where he will be turned out until next spring. Dr. W. H. Rexford, the eminent 
veterinarian, who came all the way from New Orleans to “fire” the great horse, is positive that Gold Heels will stand training 
again next season, and prove fully as useful a performer as he was this year. Besides Gold Heels, the Arnold firm owns Fitzbrillar, 
the crack son of Fitzjames—Brillar, admittedly the best 2-year-old developed on the Western circuit this season. Fitzbrillar won a 
valuable juvenile stake the last time he started at Worth this fall from a field of the best 2-year-olds in training at Chicago. Other 
useful 2-year-olds in the Arnold stable are Fort Wayne, who showed such brilliant form at Delmar and the Fair Grounds this fall; 
Wolfram, a frequent winner at Delmar, and Ben Lear another regular winner at Delmar. 
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THE AMERICAN Eqypt 
Gates’ Tenth Annual Tours to MEX] CO 








Also to the Grand Canyon of Arizona and California. 
Leaving Union Station, St. Louis, 2:30 p. m., Wednesday, February 18th, 


VIA THE 





This is an excellent chance to visit, at comparatively. small expense, all principal points of interest in Mexico, as well as 
the Grand Canyon, the Petrified Forests and the most famous Health and Pleasure Resorts of California. 
Full information (including profusely illustrated descriptive matter) as to the expense, 
itinerary, etc., may be had upon application at 


TICKET OFFICE: EIGHTH AND OLIVE STREETS. 
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THE LAST LARGE TRACT OF FINE UNCULTI- 
VATED LAND TO BE THROWN OPEN FOR 
SETTLEMENT 


GET A COPY OF OUR BOOKLET ON THE BEAUTIFUL INDIAN TERRITORY, 


LOW RATE ONE WAY AND ROUND TRIP EXCURSIONS 
on the First and Third Tuesdays of Each Month. 


JAMES BARKER, 
General Passenger and Ticket Agent, 519 Wainwright Building, 
SAINT LOUIS. 
















































